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SOME EARLY CHEYENNE TALES. 


As known to-day, the Cheyenne tribe includes somewhat more than 
three thousand people resident chiefly in Oklahoma and in Montana. 
The tribe is made up of the descendants of two allied tribes, the Tsls- 
tsls’-tas, or Cheyenne proper, and the Sih’tai, who are said to have 
joined the Cheyenne after they had crossed the Missouri River, prob- 
ably much less than two hundred years ago. Ancient men give the name 
of the Cheyenne as Tsls-tsin-tsls’-tas, and say that it means “we be- 
long here.”’ This tribe was earlier called Sand Hill People, or Sand 
Hill Men, Ni-6m-a-he’-tan-iu (pl.). This is said to be the name origi- 
nally given to the Cheyenne and to have been borne by them for a long 
time after they were first placed on the earth. Long, long ago, the 
Sih’tai and the Cheyenne had lived near one another and there had 
been war between the tribes. Afterward they made peace, and were 
friends and then became separated. The meaning of the name Sih’tai 
is unknown. 

The Sih’tai, after meeting the Cheyenne and recognizing their re- 
lationship, lived near and with them for many years, but long retained 
their tribal organization, speaking their own dialect, and camping by 
themselves, as late as the year 1831, when Colonel William Bent found 
them camped apart from the Cheyenne in the neighborhood of the 
Black Hills. Shortly after that, however, they were so far absorbed by 
the Cheyenne as entirely to lose their tribal identity, so that they became 
a mere clan or division of the Cheyenne, and their language was lost. 
Of this language only a few words are remembered by old men still 
living in the tribe, who can recall two or three old Sih’tai who were 
alive in their boyhood. 

From the amalgamation of these two tribes it has resulted that there 
are two culture-heroes and two distinct sacred objects, which the Chey- 
enne to-day declare that they have always had. One of these is the 
medicine arrows, brought to the tribe by the hero whose name is vari- 
ously translated as Sweet Medicine, or Sweet Root, or Sweet Root 
Standing, or Rustling Corn Leaf, and the other a buffalo cap, brought 


to the Sah’tai by their culture-hero, whose name is given as Red Tassel - 
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(of corn), Straight Horns, or Standing on the Ground. Each of these 
heroes by his power brought food to the people and ended a long period 
of starvation. The story of the medicine arrows appear to be more 
generally known than that of the buffalo cap, and the arrows are talked 
about somewhat more freely than is the cap. Nevertheless, those people 
who know most about these sacred objects are slow to speak of them, 
and never mention certain ceremonies that take place in connection 
with the observances held about them. 

The chronological arrangement of the stories of a people without 
| written literature presents many difficulties, which are, of course, met 
with in the Cheyenne stories. In the order of such tales the first would 
naturally be the creation story, and soon after this the culture-hero 
story would follow. It is impossible, however, to be certain of the order 
of any of these tales. Of some is it distinctly specified that these things 
happened “before Sweet Medicine brought the arrows.” 

Among the Cheyenne the usual creation story speaks of a person 
| floating on the water which covered the whole earth. Water birds — 

swans, geese, ducks, and other birds that swim — already existed and 

were all about him. He called to some of these birds and asked them 
to look for some earth. The birds said that they would dive down and 
see if they could find earth at the bottom of the water. Larger birds 
| dived down and came up without anything, for they could not reach 
the bottom, but there was one small duck that came up with some mud 
f in its bill. This duck swam to the man and put the mud in his hand. 
The man took the wet earth and worked it with his fingers until it 
./ was dry, then he sprinkled it over the water — made little piles of it 

] on the water — and it formed land and grew and grew and spread 
| until as far as he could see all was solid land. Thus the dry land — 
the earth — was created. This tale is sufficiently familiar in form, dif- 
fering little from that of other Algonquian stories, though the intro- 
duction of the duck reminds one of the Arikara creation tale.' 
| The Arapahoe tale is said to be the same. 

Another story, given me by Ben Clark long ago, says that once the 
Cheyenne were all under the ground, living in darkness. One day a 
' man saw far off a little spot of white. He approached it, and as he 
advanced it grew larger, and presently he found himself surrounded by 
light which terrified and blinded him. After a while, however, he be- 
came accustomed to it, and going back below the ground described 
| his discovery to his fellows and some of them came out and after that 
they lived above the ground. This also suggests the Arikara creation 
| story, or may have come from the Mandans. 
Going back to the other tale, we are told that after the earth had been 
made two persons were created and placed upon it, a man and a woman. 
1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. vi, p. 123. 
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These two persons were made together, but were put apart after they 
had been made. They stood, the one to the north and the other toward 
the south. 

When Héimma Wih’id made the man in the south, he took from his 
own right side a rib to make him with, and when he made the woman 
in the north, he took from the man’s left side a rib to make her of. 

Héimma Wih’i6, the creator, stood between these two with his back 
toward the rising sun. When he placed them apart he spoke to them 
and said, “In that direction,” pointing to the south, where the man 
was, “you will find all kinds of animals and birds different from those 
which you find in that direction,” pointing to the north where the wo- 
man stood. “The birds that live in the south will come to the north 
in summer time. Where the woman is it will be cold, and you will 
freeze and the grass and the trees will not grow well. There will be 
hardly any at all of them. But where the man is, everything will grow, 
grass, bushes, and timber.” 

The woman who had been made and placed in the north, though 
gray-haired, was not very old. She never grew any older. The man 
in the south was young. He never grew any older. The woman in the 
north controls H6-1m’-4-ha, commonly interpreted as “winter man,” or 
“storm,” the power that brings the cold and snow. He obeys her. He 
brings sickness and death. 

When Sweet Root Standing was being taught the secrets of the medi- 
cine arrows in the sacred lodge where they were given to him, H6-{m’- 
4-ha — referring to those supernatural persons present who were favor- 
able and those who were unfavorable to human beings — declared that 
he would join with neither party, he would take pity on no one. 

Then the Thunder spoke and said, “It will not do to allow H6-{m’- 
4-ha to have everything to say. If he is not controlled, he will kill us 
all.” He then turned and spoke to the various spirits (M4-t-yun’) who 
were sitting about in the shape of animals, and said, ‘“‘Can any of you 
animals do anything to help?” These spirits all sat there listening, and 
at last the buffalo bull spoke up and said, “I know something that will 
help.”” Then he gave the Thunder a buffalo chip. When Thunder had 
received this he said, “I can shoot anything and it will catch on fire.” 
Thunder turned to Sweet Root Standing and said, “Get a stick; I will 
teach you something by which your people can warm themselves, can 
cook food, and with which they can burn things.” When Sweet Root 
had brought the stick he said, “ Rest the point of the stick in the middle 
of the chip and hold it between your hands.” When Sweet Root had 
done this Thunder said, ‘“‘ Rub it between your hands and twirl it fast.” 
Sweet Root did so a few times and the chip caught fire. Thus through 
Thunder was given to the people help against H6-im’-4-hi; something 
which would give warmth to the people. 
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These two personages, the man and the woman, appear to typify 
summer and winter, the man being the Thunder; in other words, it is 
probable that the young man represents the sun, while the woman 
represents the powers that defeat the sun and in winter drive him away 
from temperate climes. 

Twice a year there is a conflict between the Thunder and the Winter 
Man. Toward the end of the summer, when the streams get low and 
the grass becomes yellow and dry, H6-im’-4-ha comes down from the 
north and says to the Thunder, ‘‘ Move back; move back to the place 
from which you came: I wish to spread all over the earth and freeze 
things and to cover everything with snow.” Then Thunder moves back. 
Again toward spring, when the days begin to grow longer, the Thunder 
returns from the south and says to H6-im’-4-ha, “Go back; go back to 
the place from which you came: I wish to warm the earth and to make 
the grass grow and all things to turn green.” 

Then the Winter Man moves back to the place from which he came 
and the Thunder comes, bringing the rain; the grass grows and all the 
earth is green. So there is a struggle between these two powers. They 
follow each other back and forth. 

It is interesting to note, as I have pointed out in another place,' 
that in the painting of the Blackfeet skin lodges as practised in olden 
times, animals, often the male and female of a species, were painted 
on these lodges, and usually, so far as my observation goes, the male 
animal was painted on the south side of the lodge, and the female on 
the north. 

These two people, the man and the woman, never came together. 
Later, other people were created and multiplied, and filled the earth. 

What appears to be next in order of time after the creation story is 
a simple tale referring to a period when the people knew nothing of 
large food animals, or, at all events, were so poorly armed that they 
could not take them, but lived on fishes, turtles, the eggs or young of 
birds, and small ground inhabiting animals, such as ground squirrels, 
skunks, and the like. This is the story of Yellowtop-to-head Woman, 
E-hydph’-sta, which I give below. She brought the buffalo, which, how- 
ever, afterward disappeared. 

Then follow the two culture-hero stories, the first of which belongs 
to the Sih’tai and tells of the bringing of food to the people and of their 
first knowledge of agriculture and capture of large game animals. The 
hero of this story, as already stated, brought back the buffalo, brought 
the corn, and brought the buffalo cap to this tribe. Both the culture- 
heroes of the tribe appear to have been concerned in these events, but 
in the stories of the buffalo and the corn the Sih’tai hero appears as 
the leader, while Sweet Root Standing is the follower. 

1 Am. Anthrop. n. s. vol. iii, p. 650. 
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The other culture-hero story tells of the bringing of the other of the 
two important sacred objects of the tribe, the medicine arrows. 

These stories have been obtained both from the Northern and South- 
ern Cheyenne. There are many versions of the tales, and all of them 
are probably fragments. Even in the oldest of the stories the animals 
of the modern plains are mentioned, a natural enough fact when we 
consider that the Cheyenne reached the Missouri River more than two 
hundred years ago, and may have known the buffalo long before they 
reached that stream. 

Anachronisms are frequent in the stories. A notable one appears 
in one of the buffalo and corn tales, where the Fox Soldiers and Dog 
Soldiers are mentioned as taking part in ceremonies, though the Soldier 
societies are not supposed to have been established until long after this, 
when Sweet Root brought the arrows. 

I take pleasure in thanking my friend, Mr. John J. White, Jr., of 
New York, for the pains he has taken to collect several versions of 
these stories. That of the Yellowtop-to-head Woman I had never heard 
until he brought it to me from the Southern Cheyenne. I give it below. 
As told by Two Crows it is a sacred story, and must not be told except 
at night, and a prayer was made for forgiveness for having told it. 


E-HYOPH’-STA (YELLOWTOP-TO-HEAD WOMAN). 


This is the story of the beginning of the people, way up on the other 
side of the Missouri River. It is very level and sandy there. 

There was a big camp, and they had nothing to eat; every one was 
hungry. All they had to depend on was the fish, geese, and ducks in the 
little lakes. Early one morning an old man went through the village 
calling out for two chiefs who must be fast runners. They were told 
to go around to all the small lakes, and see if they could find anything 
to eat. They werevtold not to come back until they found something, 
for the camp was in great need of food; the children were starving. 

These two men were to be trusted. They travelled far in different 
directions, and in four days came back without having found anything. 
The cry went round for every one to pack the dog travois, for they must 
move anyhow. 

That night when they made camp, all the chiefs gathered in the centre 
of the village, and sent for two young men, the sons of chiefs, and the 
chiefs told them to go on ahead of the camp, and not to return until 
they had found something. They said, “You must try hard. You can 
hear the old people and children crying for something to eat, so be sure 
and find something. Do not come back until you do so.” 

After these boys set out, the elder said to the younger, “Now we 
must find something before we come back or the people will starve.” 
So they started, going straight north. 
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After they had been gone eight days, they saw in front of them a 
high peak, and, just this side of it, something that looked blue. One 
of them said, “I am nearly dead. I am afraid I cannot travel much 
farther.”” The other said, “Do you see that peak over there? We will 
both go over there and die, and it will be a mark over us; it will be our 
burying-place.” The peak was high and steep. The other said, “We 
will go there and die together.”” They walked toward it, and, when they 
got near, they saw that between it and them ran a large stream. They 
sat down on the bank and looked across, and saw that the peak came 
right down to the other bank, and off to one side of the peak ran a high 
bluff. The elder said, “Take off your leggings and let us cross over to 
the peak.”” He took the lead and they waded in. The water came up 
to mid-thigh; then higher. Finally the one behind called out and said, 
“My friend, I cannot move. Something has hold of me. I cannot move. 
Tell my people what has happened to me. Tell them not to cry for me. 
Some mysterious power holds me.” As this man stood fast, he called 
out, “‘ My friend, come back and shake hands with me for the last time.” 
The older boy turned back and approached his friend weeping, and 
shook hands with him. Then he left him and the younger gave his war- 
cry, and the elder went on weeping, toward the peak. He came out of 
the water and walked up and down the bank weeping. 

Just then he saw a man come out of the peak, and come towards him. 
This man had a large coyote skin around him, the head coming up 
over his head. He carried a large knife in his hand. The boy ran to 
him and said, “Something is holding my friend.”” The coyote man 
said, “‘Stand where you are!” and went on toward the boy in the water. 
Just before he reached him he dived down under the water and cut the 
big serpent which was holding the boy. He cut its head off with the 
knife he was carrying. The other saw the serpent rise up, after its head 
had been cut off, and splash water in every direction. The coyote man 
then came to the top of the water and called to the boy on the shore, 
“Go to the peak; there is a big rock there; that is the door. You will 
find an old woman there. Tell her that grandfather has killed the ser- 
pent he has been trying so long to get, and that she must bring some 
hide ropes.” 

When the boy reached the place, the rock flew open like a door, and 
an old, old woman came out. He said, “Grandfather has killed the 
serpent he has been so long trying to get.”” The old woman said, ‘“‘ That 
is true, he has been trying to kill it for a long time.” Then the boy 
went back to where the coyote man was standing. The coyote man 
said, “‘Go get your friend and bring him out of the water.”” When he 
reached him, the younger said, “I can walk no farther; I cannot move.” 
So the elder turned his back to him and got him on his shoulders, and 
carried him to the bank and laid him there. Then the coyote man said, 
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“Let him lie there a while; help me to drag out this serpent.” They 
both waded in again and cut the serpent to pieces and dragged them 
out with a rope. When they had brought it all to the bank, the coyote 
man said to the elder boy, “Lift your friend on your shoulders, and I 
will carry his feet, and we will take him up to the peak.” Meanwhile 
the old woman was carrying up all the meat. The elder boy took his 
friend on his back, and the coyote man held up his feet, and they carried 
him up to the peak. 

When he got close to the rock, the coyote man threw the door open 
and they went inside, and the boy saw that the peak was a lodge, a very 
fine lodge, and on one side they had a sweat house. The coyote man 
told the elder boy to start a fire and to carry his friend into the sweat 
house. He started a fire, and, after the stones were heated, they put 
the younger boy in the sweat house. When they got the stones inside, 
the coyote man sprinkled water on them four times. Meanwhile, the 
younger boy was beginning to become discolored where the serpent had 
caught hold of him. Four times they sprinkled water on the stones, and 
after they had done it the fourth time, they told him that he was cured, 
and he arose and walked out of the sweat house. The old woman called 
to them to come and eat, for she knew they were nearly starved. Stand- 
ing by the fire were two jars, in which she was cooking. She said, “I 
know you are very hungry.” She had two white bowls made of stone; 
they were as white as snow. She put meat in each dish. She handed 
each of them a white flint knife to cut with, and told them to eat all 
they wanted. After they had finished eating, the coyote man, who was 
sitting on one side of the lodge with the old woman, said, ‘‘ Look over 
there!” They looked and saw a very handsome young woman sitting 
on the other side of the lodge. They looked at her, and the coyote man 
said, ‘‘ Now, my grandsons, I want to ask you two things: Do you want 
to take that woman for your sister, or do either of you wish to marry 
her?” The elder said, ‘‘ My friend here is poorer than I; let him take 
her for his wife.’””’ The coyote man said, ‘‘Ha-hd’ (Thank you); that 
is good. I am glad to hear that.”” (Here Two Crows stopped, saying 
that he must ask a blessing from above before he continued; so that 
he might be allowed to finish the story.) 

After the younger had chosen the woman for his wife, the coyote 
man told them to look to the north. They did so, and they saw a big 
field of corn. He told them to look to the east, and there they saw the 
country covered with buffalo. He told them to look to the south, and 
there were elk, deer, and all kinds of game. A little to one side of where 
the elk were (southwest), as they looked again, they saw herds of 
horses; and to the west, they saw all kinds of birds. The coyote man 
said to them, “‘Now you shall go to your home. Take that woman 
back with you to your camp; it is very fortunate one of you selected 
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her for his wife; she is to be a great helping power to your people; 
she will take everything I have shown you to your people; everything 
will follow her.” They went out of the lodge and stood looking toward 
the south — the direction the two young men had come from. They 
stood in this order. The old woman on the east side; then the coyote 
man; then the young woman; then her husband, and then his friend. 

Now for the first time the two young men knew that this woman was 
the daughter of these two old people, for the coyote man said, “My 
daughter, rest four times on your way.” He meant make four stops, 
not four nights, for he had given her the power to travel fast. The 
coyote man said they would arrive at their village that night, and that 
the next morning they would see all these animals around their camp. 
He also told his daughter that if there was ever a little buffalo calf 
brought in, not to say to it, ““ My poor animal.’’ The old woman said, 
“Tf they ever bring in any kind of fowl, never, never say to it, ‘My 
poor animal. Do not express pity for any suffering creature.” The 
coyote man said to her, ‘‘I send you there for a special purpose. These 
poor people only have fish and a few birds to eat, but now that you are 
there, there will be plenty of game of all kinds; the skins of all these 
animals will also be useful for wearing.” 

The three young people started for home and rested four times, and, 
as they started the fifth time, they passed the crest of a hill and saw 
the village below. When the people saw that there were three persons 
coming back instead of two, the whole village came running toward them. 
They came close and looked at the handsome woman. They spread 
down a robe and carried her in it to her father-in-law’s lodge; he was 
one of the head chiefs. They all three sat together, and the elder boy 
was the spokesman. All crowded close about them to hear the news 
they had brought. He said, ‘‘Old men, women, and chiefs, societies 
of soldiers, and children, we have brought this woman down here 
from far up north; she has brought great power with her. You people 
are saved from hunger. Now when the sun goes down and comes up 
again, you will see many things around you.” That night, as they went 
to sleep, they heard noises all around them. 

Early next morning an old man called out, “Get ready, get ready,” 
and they saw the buffalo close to the village; the wind was blowing 
toward the east and there was just a little open space in front of the 
village; the buffalo were all around. The Indians ran out with their 
bows and flint-headed arrows and killed many buffalo. The buffalo 
were so near that they shot them from the lodge doors. The elder boy 
told the people that they must kill only what they needed, and that then 
they must leave the buffalo alone. The buffalo came right up to the 
lodge, in which lived the woman they had brought down, and rubbed 
against it, and she sat and laughed. 
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One of the chiefs went into the lodge where this woman lived, and 
said to her father-in-law, ‘‘ All the chiefs will come here in the morning 
to hold a council and arrange some plan, deciding what to do.” This 
chief said, ‘‘We want to talk about returning favors to the girl and her 

ple, because they have been kind to us and brought us these ani- 
mals.” The woman said nothing, but her father-in-law answered, 
“Come together here in the morning, and we will smoke and talk.” 

When the morning came, all the chiefs gathered together and came 
to the lodge to talk with the woman. She was not like the other women; 
she would hardly ever speak. She did not even go out and look around 
as other women do, but always sat in the lodge. When the chiefs came 
in, each in turn thanked her for what she had done and what she 
had brought, and asked if they could do any favor for her or her 
father for all that she had done for them. She said her father had not 
told her to accept favors, and she must do only what her father told her. 

Four years after that, this woman’s husband said to her, “Let us go 
back and visit your father and tell him what the chiefs told you, for 
they asked if they might do you some favor.” She said again, “No, 
my father did not say I was to accept any favors.” But after a while 
she also said, ‘‘ You are anxious to go there with me, let us go.” So 
her husband went to his friend, and said they were planning to go to 
the peak again. The woman told her husband to tell his friend not to 
come to the lodge until late at night; and he came after all the village 
had gone to sleep. The woman said, “Everything is arranged. We will 
start now.” It was then late in the night. They walked outside the 
circle of lodges. There they stood and the woman said, “Shut your eyes.” 
They did so, and when she spoke again and said to them, “Open your 
eyes,” they were standing in front of the door of the peak. 

The woman said, “‘ Father, we have come back; open the door.” The 
stone moved back and they went in. The coyote man and his wife got 
up and hugged all three. 

After they had eaten, the coyote man said to his daughter, “I did 


not expect you back, as I did not tell you to return, and I do not ask 


for any favors. After you have rested, return to your village.” The 
coyote man also said, “ None of you must return here again. The only 
favor I ask is that no one ever says ‘ Poor animal’ in speaking of a bird 
or a beast; do not disobey me in that.” They all stepped out, and as 
before stood in front of the lodge. The three shut their eyes, and when 
they opened them they were standing in their own village. Before 
they started, the coyote man asked if they used the skins of the animals 
to wear and to make their lodges of. And when they said, “ Yes,” he 
said it was good and that he was glad. 

Four years after they returned, some boys were dragging a little 
buffalo calf into camp; they were abusing it by throwing dirt into its 
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eyes. The woman went out and said, “ My poor calf” — then she said, 
“T forgot,” and went and lay down in her lodge. When her husband 
came in, he saw that she was sorrowful and said, “What is it, my 
wife?” She answered, “‘I have done what I was told not to do; I said, 
‘My poor calf,’ and my father told me not to.” 

That day the buffalo all disappeared and there were no signs of them. 

Next morning the woman said to her husband, “Go and call your 
friend.” So he came. She said to both of them, “‘I am going back; if 
you wish to come back with me I am glad; but if I must leave you here, 
you will have a hard time.’”’ They both spoke and said, “‘ We love you 
and will go with you; let us go to the centre of the camp and have it 
announced that we are going to where your father and mother live, so 
that all the village may know what becomes of us.”’ So it was announced, 
and all the people came running to where they were. She said that 
she had disobeyed her father in spite of his many cautions, and that 
they must go away. When she said that the whole village began to 
cry. Her friend then stood up and said that he and her husband were 
going also; he told his father and mother and all his people not to sorrow 
over him. Her husband also stood up and said the same, and that 
they now must work for his wife’s father and mother. After that, they 
announced that they would start that evening for the peak. All their 
relations wept because they were going to leave them forever. That night 
all three disappeared, and no one ever knew what became of them. 

The name of the woman was E-hydph’-sta or Yellowtop-to-head, for 
she had light-colored hair. 


The buffalo never came back till they were brought from the spring 
by the two young men. This happened long before that. 


In all these stories which refer to the bringing of food, the persons who 
are being helped are instructed to look in the different directions where 
they see events which are to take place in the future, and in cases where 
the buffalo are brought into the camp, the magical power of hero or 
heroine often brings them in such numbers as to alarm the people. 

Following the story of E-hydph’-sta I give several versions of the bring- 
ing of the buffalo and the corn by the two similarly dressed young men, 
one of whom was the Sih’tai and one the Cheyenne culture-hero. One 
of these tales is carried to a point where it explains the mysterious cap- 
ture of the buffalo by the Sih’tai culture-hero or by his appointee. It 
is to be noted that, while all the accounts of the coming of the two young 
men from the spring agree that corn and meat were brought, some add 
the bringing of paint and of tobacco, and even of a ceremonial object 
or two. None of them speak of the bringing out of the buffalo cap at this 
particular time. 
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THE BUFFALO AND THE CORN. 


In the centre of the great camp a big crowd of people were gathered. 
Two men were playing the wheel game (Ah-koi-yu’) and others were 
looking on and betting on the game. 

From different sides of the camp two young men walked up to the 
crowd and stood watching the game, nearly opposite to one another. 
Soon each saw the other, and saw that he was dressed and painted 
precisely like himself. For some time they watched one another, and at 
last they walked toward each other and met, and oné said to the other, 
“Friend, you seem to be imitating me; you are trying to mock me, are 

ou not?” 
: The other answered, ‘‘ That is just what I was thinking about you. I 
thought you were making fun of my dress.” 

“Where did you get your dress ?” said one. “‘ Where did you learn it ?” 
said the other. 

The man addressed pointed to the big white bluff far off, and said, 
“T learned it in that big hill far away where there is an overhanging cliff 
and a stream of water pouring out. There is where I got my dress.” 

“Why,” said the other, “that is just where I got mine, the same place 
you mean.” Both were astonished. 

One said, “‘ Well, we will let the whole people know. Let us go to- 
gether to that place, and let us try and bring something to the people. 
Now we are drawing near the hill, and when the camp reaches it, we 
will have an old man go through the camp and tell the people that we are 
going in there. They can look at us and see us go in.” 

They went to the old man, and told him what they proposed, and said 
to the crier, ‘The second camp from here, when we get close enough 
to that butte, so that a man at its foot can easily be seen, tell the people 
that my friend and J are going there to get something.” 

When the time came, the old man called this out, and asked the chiefs 
and the soldiers to arrange the camp so that it should face this butte, 
that these young men were going there to get something for the people. 
When they had come near to the butte, they placed the camp as ordered. 
They pitched two lodges in the centre of the camp, and gathered white 
sage and spread it on the floor of both lodges. The people all gathered 
and went toward the hill, following the two young men, but when they 
had come near it, all stopped except those two — they went on. 

When they had come close to the bluff, they stopped and put their 
robes upon the ground, and then stooped down and walked in under 
the water which fell from the cliff. When they reached the place, each 
of the young men wished the other to go in first. Finally they went in 
together, side by side. The people saw them go out of sight, and stayed 
there watching and waiting. 
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When the two young men entered the bluff beneath the waterfall, 
they found there an old woman, who spoke to them, saying, “ Well, 
grandsons, I am glad to see you. It is good that you have come. Sit 
down.” The old woman was sitting on the left hand of the door as they 
went in. She said to them, “‘ Look out this way,” and she pointed; and 
they looked through an opening and saw buffalo, deer, antelope, and 
other animals. Then she pointed in another direction, and looking 
that way they saw a big cornfield. She gave to one of the young men a 
little bowl of grains of corn. To the other she gave a little bowl of meat, 
cut up in small pieces. Then she said to them, ‘‘ Take these things out 
to the people.” 

When they brought these things out, they took them to the camp. 

Now these young men called the people to eat the food, and when they 
ate the meat, the middle-aged men ate first, then the young men, then the 
little boys. All ate and had plenty, and there was plenty left. After the 
little boys had finished eating, the oldish women ate, then the middle- 
aged women, and then the young women, after them the girls, and last, 
all the little girls. The old men and the old women were left to the last, 
then they ate. They ate a great deal, and almost finished up the meat, but 
there was still some left. 

Before they came out of the cave the old woman had said to them, 
“After you go out, the buffalo will follow you right out.” 

The first one to come out was a three-year-old bull. He played about 
for a little while and then went in again, and then presently all the 
buffalo came out. It was now late in the evening, getting dark. The 
buffalo kept coming and coming, so many that they frightened the whole 
camp. During the night, deer and antelope came out. Next morning 
the whole country was covered with buffalo, except a little space to 
leeward of the camp. 

The next day the two young men went back into the bluff, and the 
old woman gave them corn to plant, and showed them how to do it. 
She said to them, “‘ You must plant this corn every year, in the spring.” 

After a time the two came out walking side by side; their whole 
bodies and heads were painted with red paint mixed with grease. One 
of them carried in one hand a pipe, and in the other paint, wrapped up 
in an animal’s pericardium. The other had in one hand corn, and in the 
other three other kinds of seeds. After they had come out from the cave 
they stopped before they went to the lodges, and the man who had 
corn in his hand said to the other, “‘ My friend, what is your name?” 
He answered, “‘ My name is Mai-tiim’, Red, red, red, red.” To the other 
man he said, “What is your name?” “My name is Cornleaf,” he 
replied. 

They walked back to the centre of the camp and all the people followed 
them. When they reached the camp, the man who carried the corn called 
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for a great wide buffalo chip, and when it was brought to him he put 
on it the corn, and placed the other seeds on the ground to one side of 
it. The other man heaped up a little pile of earth, and on one side of it 
put the pipe on the ground, and on the other the sack of paint. 

Now, every one in the camp, children and all, received a handful of 
corn; of pumpkin seed a handful was also given to every one in the camp, 
and to every male a handful of tobacco seed was given. Cornleaf told 
the people that they should plant that corn in some good place. After 
that they moved the camp to a good place, and the man showed them 
how to dig up the ground and how to plant this corn, in quincunxes, 
the sharp end of the grain pointing upward. As the old woman had 
advised, they planted the corn in the spring. 

After all had planted their corn, the man who had brought the pipe 
sent for the principal chief and told him that they must move the camp, 
and go out and surround buffalo. They moved the camp to a new 
place. He told the Fox Soldiers and the Dog Soldiers to choose out of 
each band two quiet, good men, and also to select two good women. 
These four men and the two women were to be servants to attend the 
chief, who was to be the principal man to make the “medicine” for sur- 
rounding the buffalo. 

Now the chiefs sent out from the camp two men, to look for buffalo. 
They said to them, “If you find buffalo, do not point at them with the 
forefinger, but point with the thumb; and after you have found them, 
come back to camp and tell the people that we shali make a great sur- 
round.” They went away to do as they had been told. 

When the two scouts returned to the camp, they went to the chiefs’ 
lodge and said, “The buffalo are just black’’ — meaning the prairie 
is black with them. “We shall make a great surround.” Then the 
chiefs sent the soldiers about the camp to tell the people that they must 
keep all the children in the lodges, and that no one should make any 
noise by talking or laughing. All should stay in their lodges and keep 
still. 

In one of the soldier lodges a pile of soil was heaped up representing 
the earth, and the pipe laid by it, and the man who brought the pipe 
sat there, and his servant by him. After they had heard that the buffalo 
were plenty, they did not move, but sat there all day. Their hair hung 
all loose over their shoulders. In this lodge no one might scratch his head 
with his fingers; each man carried a little stick to scratch with. 

The next morning, early, an old man went through the camp and 
shouted out for the people to sharpen their arrows and their knives. 
They did so, and the men brought out their bows of elk and sheep horn. 
When they started out to surround the buffalo, a bunch of white eagle 
feathers was sent to the Dog Soldiers, and a bunch of black eagle feath- 
ers to the Fox Soldiers; so the Dog Soldiers were to go to the left and the 
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Fox Soldiers to the right. Each band had a pipe, and before they started 
out, it was filled and smoked to the pile of earth and to the four directions. 
Every man who smoked asked a blessing from the earth. He did not 
hold the pipe to the heavens. When they had finished smoking, the 
man who sat by the pile of earth cleaned the pipe, and knocked out the 
ashes in four little heaps in the four directions. Again each band filled 
the pipe, and the chief of the tribe also filled a pipe. 

Now they were ready to start. When they started, they closed the 
lodges — closed all the openings; even the smoke hole was closed. The 
woman in each lodge was told to sit down and cover her head with her 
robe and not to move. When they started, two scouts walked ahead 
before each band, but they walked with their heads covered — the sol- 
diers behind them told them which way to go. The men who carried 
the pipes walked behind, and the medicine-man walked in the midst. 

When they came in sight of the buffalo, the scouts uncovered their 
heads, and pointed to the buffalo, saying, ‘We are to make a great 
surround.” Now, the two bunches of feathers were given to two good 
men; they were to run around the buffalo, one to the right and one to 
the left, until they met. Then they were to raise the bunches of feathers 
toward the heavens, to describe a circle with their hands, and then to 
place the sticks, to which the feathers were tied, on the ground, the 
feathers pointing toward the buffalo. 

After these men had done that, the men who held the pipes raised 
them toward the sky, and made a circle with the hands, and then brought 
the pipe against the breast and placed it on the ground. By this time the 
people were strung out all around the buffalo, and they began to close 
in on them. When the buffalo became frightened, they ran round and 
round, and the people shot them down with their arrows. When the 
first buffalo had been killed, the soldiers went to the men carrying the 
pipes, and said to them, “There is your buffalo; sit down by it.”” The 
head of this buffalo was turned to the four directions, and then the 
buffalo was laid with its head toward the sun, and butchered, and then 
every particle of it was taken to the camp and cooked for the soldiers. 

Now the ceremonies were over; every one might carry into camp 
what he would. When they returned to camp, the lodges were opened 
and the women could come out. 

After this buffalo had been cooked for the soldier bands, five pieces 
were cut from it, each one a good mouthful. These were for the man 
by the pipe. The food cooked for the soldiers was placed on the hair side 
of a buffalo robe. Whenever the servant put a piece of meat in the pipe 
man’s mouth, the soldiers could begin to eat, and so long as the pipe 
man was chewing on the mouthful, they could eat, but when he stopped, 
they were obliged to stop; thus, they could eat five times. After the 
pipe man had eaten his five mouthfuls, no one might eat any more; but 
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the men’s hands were covered with grease, and they wiped them on 
their bodies — greasing thus their hair and bodies and flesh. After that 
the soldiers went home. The chief told them to take food home with them 


<0 that their wives and children might have a taste of this buffalo. 


After the soldiers had gone, the pipe man was fed. 

The men going before the soldiers, and the women in the lodges, kept 
their heads covered to prevent the buffalo from seeing them. So long as 
their heads were covered, the buffalo would keep their heads down, 
looking at the ground as these people were looking. 

After they had surrounded the buffalo, they moved back to where they 
had planted their corn. It had all grown up nicely. Some of the patches 
did not grow very well, and this was believed to be a sign that those 
who had planted these patches would not live very long. Other patches 
grew well, and this was a sign that those who had planted these patches 
would live to a great age. This is where the first corn came from. 


There was a big camp. In the camp were two young men dressed 
alike. They were not close friends nor relations; they did not even 
know each other. 

In the camp they were playing wheel games (Ah-koi-yii’). Two 
games were going on in two circles, in each of which sat old men smok- 
ing and looking on. 

After a time the big camp moved farther up toward the mountains, 
and when the camp had been pitched the two games were again started. 
The two young men dressed alike came out and began to play again. 
One of them thought that the other was making fun of him by imitating 
his dress, and after a little while he thought he would go over and talk 
to the other man. 

He spoke to him and said, “ Friend are you imitating the way I dress?” 

The other answered, “No, this is my own way of dressing.” 

Each thought that the other was making fun of him. 

The first man said to the other, ‘‘Where were you taught to dress in 
this manner?” He replied, as he pointed with his hand, “ You see that 
big point of the hill up there, there is where I was taught to dress in 
this fashion — there is where my dress came from.” The other said, 
“Why, there is also where I was taught to dress — at the same place 
that you point to.” 

After they had finished talking about this, one said to the other, “I 
will go down and tell one of the old men to call this out through the 
camp.” He went to an old man and said to him, “When you next cry 
out, tell the camp to move to the edge of that farthest thick timber 
towards the edge of the mountains. Tell them that two young men are 
going to do some little things up there. It will be done the next morning 
after the camp has been moved.” 
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The next day the village moved and camp was made facing the white 
point of the hill toward which the young man had pointed. The next 
morning after camp had been made, a big shelter made of two lodges 
was put up in the middle of the circle. The other young man said to the 
one who had first spoken, whose name was Red Tassel,’ “You go 
first.”” Red Tassel started. He said to the people, “After I have been 
gone a little while, let one of you come and get my robe.”” He walked 
straight to the point of the hill. In front of him was a great high rock 
and he went straight toward it. When he had reached the foot of the 
rock, he walked up and down in front of it, and then sat down. After 
he had sat down, they saw him no more, and at last a man went up there 
and found his robe where he had been sitting, but he himself was not 
there, nor were there any tracks leading away from where he had sat 
down. All that the man could see were some black marks upon the 
rocks made in the shape of a door, but he could see no crack in the rock. 

The man brought back the robe and put it down where the young 
man had been sitting when he got up to go to the rock. When the robe 
was put down the man who had disappeared came in sight again by the 
rock, just where the robe had been brought back from. He walked 
straight back to the camp and sat down and put down in front of him 
two little sacks made of the pericardium of a buffalo. 

The other man was named Rustling Leaf.? He now did the same 
things that Red Tassel had done. 

When Rustling Leaf had returned, bringing with him two little sacks, 
Red Tassel told the people to bring to him two large wooden bowls, 
the biggest they had. From the first sack he poured out into one of the 
two bowls pieces of cut meat, so much that they filled the dish full. 
Into the second bowl he poured out, from the other sack, the seeds of 
corn, tobacco, beans, and all things that they used to plant. Rustling 
Leaf also asked them to bring him two large bowls — the biggest they 
had — and into these he poured the same things that Red Tassel had 
brought. 

Now Red Tassel called all the chiefs in the camp to eat his meat, and 
Rustling Leaf called all the middle-aged women to eat his meat. When 
the chiefs and the women had eaten all they wished, there seemed to be 
left in the bowls as much as there had been at first. When these people 
had eaten all they wanted, Red Tassel called in all the middle-aged and 
young men, and Rustling Leaf called all the young married women and 
girls to eat. They all ate all they wished — all they could — and the 
dishes were still full. Then they called all the children — male and 
female, all who were old enough to eat — to come in. They all ate and 
were satisfied, but the dishes were still full. Then they called for all the 


' The red tassel of a stalk of maize in bloom. 
2 The sound made by the leaves of the corn as they rub against each other in the wind. 
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old people of the camp, men and women. Some were so old that they 
could not walk and had to be drawn on rawhides. They all ate until 
they were satisfied, and they at last emptied the dishes. 

Of the seeds, they gave for planting a large handful to each chief and 
to each family and to all the widows, and the seeds lasted until all were 
supplied and then they gave out. 


Another story by White Bull of the wheel game and the two similarly 
dressed and painted young men is as usual. Oneasked the other, “ Where 
were you taught?” and he pointed to where the spring came out of the 
hill; the other rejoined, “That is where I was taught this manner of 
painting.” He then proposed that they should go into the rocks, saying, 
“Something was given me from this place.” The other said that he had 
had the same experience. The two went in together. They seemed to go 
in where the water was pouring out, and disappeared. The person who 
was in there said to one young man, “Look at your hand. You have 
five fingers.” She put in his hand five grains of corn of different colors, 
red, blue, white, yellow, and black, one at the root of the forefinger, one 
at the root of the little finger, one at the base of the hand inside, and one 
on the outside at the base of the thumb, and one in the middle of the 
hand. Lines drawn from the fingers run to these grains. In the other 
hand she put five pieces of meat, arranging them in the same way. 

To the other man was given a piece of red stone like pipestone, but 
flat, a circular piece. We ought to have this stone to this day. This disk 
of stone was given to them to make the buffalo gentle. On this stone 
they used to put tobacco for the buffalo. The tobacco was taken from 
this stone to fill the pipe. In the other hand the young man was given 
five rolls of paint. He asked what the five rolls were for, and was told 
that they were to be used to dress themselves with. It was red paint. 

The Rees stole sonie of the corn. The Cheyenne were cut off from 

their corn patch by high water, and the Rees came and stole it. The 
Pawnees got some of the corn from their relations the Rees. In growing 
their corn the Cheyenne used stone hoes for cultivating it. They planted 
their corn on the ground, but hoed it a great deal. The young men who 
went in under the spring had these names when they were boys; one of 
them was called Corn Tassel, the other Rustling Leaf, but after they 
had come out from under the spring, their names were changed, and 
the first was called It Goes In, and the other Red Paint. It is reported 
that the Cheyenne grew corn first at the mouth of the Cheyenne River 
where it empties into the Missouri. 


The people were having a “medicine” hunt; they knew nothing then 
about the buffalo. Before making a “medicine” hunt, the medicine- 


men all came together and pledged themselves to make a hunt; they 
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appointed a man to be leader and also his wife, so that, when they 
caught animals they would get the females as well as the males. After — 
these had pledged themselves, they sent out runners to see what they 
could find. 

This time they chose two men to go out to look for ducks, geese, and 
other birds. This was when the Cheyenne were far on the other side of 
the Missouri River where there are many lakes. The men came back 
and reported that a certain lake was covered with water-fowl of all 
kinds; so the whole camp moved over to it, the dogs hauling the travois. 
The lake was not large, and the men, women, children, and dogs sur- 
rounded it, and made a great slaughter of birds, for they had called on 
the spiritual powers to aid them so that the birds should not fly away. 

When they moved again, they sent two more runners ahead to see 
what they could find. These two went toward a high grassy table-land 
and climbed up on it. They reached it towards sunset, and, as they 
stcod there, they saw the grass moving and found quantities of skunks 
all around, so they went back to the camp and told what they had seen. 
Next morning everybody started for the table-land. They all got around 
it early in the morning and killed great numbers of skunks; everybody 
was loaded down with them. The next day they. again sent two men 
to the same place, and many more skunks were seen, so that on this 
day more were killed than the day before. They sent them again the 
next day, and when they had finished killing they could hardly carry 
away the meat. Again a fourth time the two men reported skunks 
there, and many were caught and killed. 

The next day they camped near a little knoll, where a spring came 
out of the rock. This spring is called “‘Old Woman’s Water” (Ma’- 
ta-ma Héh’k-a-!t). They camped near this spring with the opening of 
the camp towards it. There was a fine place for the camp in the plain 
there. There was a little brush near the spring. Nothing happened 
that night. 

In the morning two sets of hoops and sticks were taken to the centre 
of the camp, and they rolled them there and gambled on the game. 
Two games were going on. They selected the head of the hunting party 
as one of the men to keep the count. While they were gambling, a 
man came from the right side of the camp to the centre, where they 
were playing. He was naked except for his breech-cloth, and was painted 
yellow all over and striped down with the fingers; on his breast was a 
round circle, in red, and on the back a half moon of the same color. 
His face under his eyes was painted black, and there was a red stripe 
around his wrists and ankles; he had a yellow down feather on his scalp- 
lock and wore his robe hair side out. He stood for a time and watched 
them playing. While he stood there, a man came from the left side of 
the camp, whose paint and dress were just the same as his. While they 
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were rolling the wheel, the man who had come from the right said to 
the players, ‘‘ My friends, stop for a moment.” He walked toward the 
other and asked him to come towards him, so they met in the centre 
of the camp and stopped a short distance apart. They stood facing 
each other, and the first one said to the other, “Why do you imitate me? 
This is spiritual paint.” The second said, “‘ Mine also is spiritual paint.” 
The game had stopped and all the players were listening. 

The first man said, “‘Who gave you your spiritual paint, and where 
did you get it?” The other replied, ‘‘Who gave you yours?” The first 
man pointed to the spring and said, “‘My paint came from there ” 
(meaning that at the spring he was instructed to paint himself in that 
way). The other said, ‘Mine also came from the spring.” Then the 
first man said, ‘Let us do something for the hunters, the old men, 
old women, young women, girls and boys.’”’ And the second said, “ Yes, 
let us do so.” By this time every one in the camp was listening. So the 
first man said again, “Soldiers of all societies, every one of you shall 
feel happy this day,” and the other said, ‘‘ Yes, you shall all feel happy 
this very day.”” The first speaker walked toward the spring, and the 
other followed close behind him. When he came to the spring, he covered 
his head with his robe and plunged under the water into the opening 
out of which the spring came. His friend followed him closely and did 
the same thing. All the people in the camp watched them and saw 
them go in. 

The first man came up under the spring, and there under the knoll 
sat a very old woman. As he stepped in, she said to him, “Come in, 
my grandchild.” She took him in her arms; held him for a few minutes 
and made him sit down at her left side. As the other man came in, she 
said again, “‘Come in, my grandchild.” She took him in her arms, held 
him for a minute, and set him on her right side. Then she said to both 
of them, ‘‘Why have you not come sooner? why have you gone hungry 
so long? now that you have come here, I must do something for your 
people.” She had near her two old-fashioned earthen jars. She brought 
them out and set them down before her and also brought out two 
earthen dishes ; one was filled with buffalo meat, and one with corn. 
She said, ‘‘Come, my children; eat the meat first.” They ate it very 
fast, for it was very good; but, when they had eaten all they could, the 
dish was still full; it was the same way with the corn. They could not 
empty the dishes; they were full when the men stopped. They were 
both satisfied, but the dishes did not show that they had been touched. 

The old woman untied the feathers they had on their heads, and 
threw them in the fire. She painted each man with red paint; striped 
him, and repainted his wrists and ankles, and the sun and moon, yel- 
low; then she stretched her hand out over the fire and brought out two 
down feathers painted red and tied them to their scalp-locks. After 
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that, she pointed to her left and said, “Look that way.” They looked 
and could see the earth covered with buffalo. The dust was flying up in 
clouds where the bulls were fighting. Then she said, “‘ Look this way” 
(pointing partly behind her), and they saw immense cornfields. She 
said, “‘Look that way” (pointing to the right), and they saw the prairie 
covered with horses. The stallions were fighting and there was much 
movement. She said, “Look that way again,” and they saw Indians 
fighting. They looked closely, and among the fighters recognized them- 
selves, painted just as they were then. She said, “ You will always be 
victorious in your fights; you will have good fortune, and make many 
captives. When you go away from here, go to the centre of your village; 
call for two big bowls and have them wiped out clean. Say to your 
people, women and children and all the bands of the societies, ‘We 
have come out to make you happy; we have brought out something 
wonderful to give you. Tell your people that when the sun goes down 
I will send out buffalo.’ To each of the young men she gave some corn 
tied up in sacks and told them to divide this seed among the people. 
She told them to take some of the meat from the dish with one hand 
and some corn with the other, and sent them away. So they passed out 
of her lodge and came out of the water of the spring. 

All the people of the village were sitting in a circle watching the spring. 
The two young men walked on together to the centre of the village, 
where the one who had first appeared said, ‘“‘Old men, old women, 
young men, young girls, I have brought out something that is wonder- 
ful. Soldiers, I have brought out something wonderful for you. When 
the sun goes down, the buffalo will come out.” The other young man 
repeated these words. The first man stood ahead, and the other right 
behind him. The first man said, “I want two wooden bowls, but they 
must be clean.’”’ A young man ran to the right and another to the left 
to get the bowls. They set one down on each side of him, and with his 
right hand he put the meat in the right-hand bowl, and with his left hand 
he put the corn into the left-hand bowl. The bowls became half full. 
The other man did the same, and the bowls were filled. 

Just before leaving the old woman, she had said, “The medicine 
hunter is to eat first,’’ so the medicine hunter performed the ceremony 
of niv-st&an-I-v6’ — making a sacrifice of a piece of the meat at the four 
points of the compass — and the first man said to him, “Eat all you 
can.” 

The old woman had told them that the oldest men and women were 
to eat first. They all ate, first of the meat and then of the corn; then 
the young men, young women, and the children ate, but the pile in 
each dish remained nearly the same. After that the people in the camp 
ate all they could, and after all had eaten there was but little left. At 
the last came two orphans, a boy and a girl; they both ate, and when 
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they had finished the meat was all gone and also the corn. It was 
just as the young men had said, every one was happy, for now they had 
plenty to eat. 

As the sun went down, all the village began to look toward the spring. 
After a time, as they watched, they saw a four-year-old bull leap out. 
He ran a little distance and began to paw the ground, and then turned 
about and ran back and plunged into the spring. After he had gone 
back, a great herd of buffalo came pouring out of the spring and all night 
long they could hear them. No one went to sleep that night, for the 
buffalo made too much noise. Next morning at sunrise the earth, as 
far as they could see, was covered with buffalo. That day the medicine 
hunters went out and brought in all the meat they could eat. 

The village camped there all winter and never lacked food. To- 
ward spring they sent out two young men to look for moist ground to 
plant the seed in,,for the old woman had told them that it must be 
planted in a damp place. They divided the corn seed; every one got 
some, for there was enough for all. They made big caches in the earth 
to hold the meat they had dried, and then went to the place the young 
men had found and planted the seed. They made holes with sticks 
and put the seed in the ground. Sometimes when they were planting 
the corn they would go back to get their dried meat, for the buffalo 
had moved to another place. Once, when they returned with their 
dried meat, they found that some of the seed had been stolen, and they 
thought that it was the Pawnees or the Arickarees — and that that was 
the way these tribes got their corn. 


There was a big camp in a circle facing this spring. There was no 
food in the village, and everybody was hungry. The people were play- 
ing the hoop and stick game in the centre of the village. This was in 
the afternoon, when the game was generally played. While they were 
playing, the people heard two men talking together. They looked at 
them and saw that they both wore their robes with the hair turned out. 
They were both painted the same way with yellow paint, and each 
wore a down-feather on the head. Their names were H6-iv’-n!-ésts 
(Standing on the Ground) and Mit’-si-!-i’-1v (Sweet Root Standing). 
Standing on the Ground asked Sweet Root why he imitated his dress. 
Sweet Root replied, ““I come from N6-a’-vis” (Medicine Pipe Moun- 
tain—a mountain east of the Black Hills). Standing on the Ground 
said, “I came from this spring and my medicine comes from there.” 
As they talked to one another, all the players stopped to look at 
them. 

Standing on the Ground said to the people, “Watch us. We are 
going over into the spring; we will bring out something good for 
you.” 
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They both went toward the spring. Standing on the Ground passed 
under the spring first and Sweet Root followed him. When they came 
up out of the water, they found there an old woman. As they entered 
the door, M4-ta-ma’ (old woman) told Standing on the Ground to sit 
on her left, and Sweet Root to sit on her right. Standing on the Ground 
said to her, ‘Grandmother, we have come here to ask you to take 
pity on us; the village we come from is starving.” 

The old woman cooked corn for them in an earthenware pot and 
to each gave some in a bowl. The bowls were also made of earthen- 
ware (baked pounded stone). Then she said to both, “Take some- 
thing out to your people to eat.” She pulled out a big bowl, reached 
down into an earthenware pot, and filled the bowl full of pieces of 
meat cut up, and gave it to Standing on the Ground; then she got 
another bowl, filled it, and gave it to Sweet Root. 

Then she said to them, ‘‘ My grandsons, look to the north.” They 
looked and saw the prairie covered with buffalo. The dust was flying 
as the herds ran by. She said again, “‘ Both of you look to the south,” 
and they saw big cornfields. (North Hi-sin-i’-t& means between north 
and east. South Hiin’-si-wiin means southeast. When she told them 
to look, she gave these names to north and south.) 

The old woman said to Sweet Root, “‘Take out the meat to your 
starving people. The buffalo will follow you.” She said to Standing 
on the Ground, “Take this corn out to your people and you will always 
have it among you.”’ She said again to Standing on the Ground, “I 
have taken pity on you, and I give you my power. Do not forget; tell 
your people when this corn is growing to keep some of it to plant again 
—as seed.” She took up an ear of corn and shelled it. She gave this 
to Standing on the Ground, saying, ‘‘Tell your people not to give any 
of this corn away and to take good care of it. If you obey, you will al- 
ways have plenty to eat.” She explained to Standing on the Ground 
how to plant the corn, and said it must be planted each year in the 
spring, and, then if it were well taken care of, it would be a benefit to 
all the tribe. “ It grows like a person (tall). If you ever give any of it 
away, you will not have it any more.”’ She said to Sweet Root, “Go 
out first with the meat in the dish.” Standing on the Ground fol- 
lowed. 

When the people saw the men coming out with the dishes, they all 
sat down in a row— first the men, then the women, and then the children. 
They took the oldest man and the oldest woman and placed them apart 
on the right side of the line. The man sat on the woman’s right. Stand- 
ing on the Ground went first with the bowl of corn, and Sweet Root 
followed with the meat. As they passed along the line, each person 
filled the left hand with corn, and the right hand with meat and 
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When they had fed all the people of the village, Standing on the 
Ground took what was left of the corn and set it down in front of the 
old man and Sweet Root brought the meat to the old woman and they 
told them to finish what was in the dishes. 

After all had finished eating, Standing on the Ground stepped out 
in front of the line and said, ‘“‘ You shall hear what my grandmother 
told me. My grandmother said that we must take care of the corn and 
not give it away; if we take care of it, there will always be something 
for us to eat.” Standing on the Ground then told them about planting 
the corn in the spring of the year. Sweet Root then stood up and said, 
“Grandmother is going to make plenty with us that you have eaten.” 
(Meaning all kinds of animals.) ‘When you eat these animals, you 
will be more healthy; there will be no sickness among you.” 

Standing on the Ground said to the people, “‘The reason I gave the 
old man the corn last is that, when the corn is grown ripe it will turn 
white, and old men have white hair. The men shall plant, and cultivate, 
the corn, so that it may grow larger and taller.” 

Sweet Root said, ‘‘The reason I gave the meat to the old woman is 
that the women shall take care of the skins and flesh of animals; shall 
tan and dress the hides, and cut up the meat.” 

The two men said they wanted to select two young men, and it was 
called out’through the village. These two young men were to go up 
on a little knoll and watch there all night. During the night the buffalo 
began to come out of the spring, and at daylight these two young men 
came back and reported that the buffalo were all over the prairie and 
close around the camp. When the young men came running in, all the 
people went out. The buffalo were so near that the people had to go 
only a little distance to kill them. There were no horses then, but every- 
body went out on foot and all day was spent bringing in the meat. They 
all broke camp then and moved a little farther, following the buffalo. 
Everybody was loaded with meat, and it was packed on the dogs. 

In the spring they moved again to a good place to plant the corn. 
They planted corn for four years, and during the fifth year an Arick- 
ara Indian came into the village. He had his bow and arrows in his 
hand. The village invited him to stop with them. Then he went away 
and the Cheyenne moved off a little distance, to find a better hunting- 
ground. While they were away a party of Arickara came and stole some 
of the corn. The Arickara have always claimed that the white people 
stole it from them. 

In old times they did not plow the land, but merely made holes in 
the ground and pushed the grains in, then it would grow up. The old- 
time Indians always claimed that some one stole more corn from 
them; that is the reason they stopped planting corn. The old woman 
had told them to watch it, and they did not obey her. 
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Standing on the Ground said, “I told you to watch this corn, but I 
can see that some one has been stealing it. That takes the power of 
raising corn from you.” He also said, “It has only been four years 
since we had it, and already another tribe has come and stolen it. If 
you had watched it longer, you would have been young longer, but now, 
at forty, you will begin to get old. I am going away, but will be back in 
four days. I will bring you something new that will give you the power 
again.” 

He went back to the Old Woman’s Water; went in and brought out 
the buffalo cap. They saw him coming to the centre of the village, 
carrying something in his hands. Standing on the Ground said, ‘“‘ Now 
we will begin a new life again.” He selected a young man of the same 
age as himself, and put him in charge of the cap to take care of it, and 
said, “ Put up a lodge for the cap.” Then Standing on the Ground un- 
wrapped the cap in the centre of the camp, so that everybody, men, 
women, and children, could look at it. They first put down white 
sage, then four buffalo chips on the sage, and on the chips the cap. All 
the village stood in a circle around it. When they looked at it, it ap- 
peared to quiver. 

When Standing on the Ground brought the cap in, it was wrapped 
up in matted hair from the buffalo bulls; then he opened it. After all 
had finished looking at it, he carried it over to the lodge he had had 
put up for it. When he entered, he asked for a buffalo rawhide and 
made a sack of it, and in it put the cap, hair and all. The Cheyenne 
declare that the sack and hair they still have are the same that Standing 
on the Ground brought and made. 

After putting the cap in the sack, Standing on the Ground stayed in 
the lodge, and during the night a young man came in, calling on the 
cap to take pity on him. He came in with a swift hawk’s tail-feather, 
to make an offering to the cap. Standing on the Ground was there, 
and also the young man whom he had chosen to take-charge of the cap. 
The young man who was making the offering asked a blessing for all in 
the village, that they might live long and be healthy. No one knew who 
he was and he went out. The young man who was to take charge of the 
cap asked Standing on the Ground who that young man was, and was 
told that he was Sweet Root Standing. 

Then Standing on the Ground began to teach the young man he had 
selected to take charge of the cap. He told him how to put it in the sack, 
and how to take it out. He told him that at times he must take the cap 
out, set it in the back of the lodge, and let the people see it, and that 
this would drive away disease and sickness of all kinds. He said, “If your 
people had watched the corn for seven years, everything would have 
been well. Now take good care of this cap, and do not forget what I 
tell you.” 
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While Standing on the Ground was talking, some one came into the 
lodge; he had a bad cough, and spasms. Standing on the Ground said 
to the man he was teaching, “ Look at that man; that is something you 
cannot avoid. Disease goes everywhere; it cannot be prevented.” The 
sick man said, ‘‘ You speak the truth; I have all kinds of diseases; I 
carry them to everybody.” Standing on the Ground said, “I cannot 
cure him.’”” When Disease left the lodge, he turned into a whirlwind 
and disappeared. 

Standing on the Ground said to his people, ‘That man carries all 
kinds of sickness with him; he may come back at any time of the day or 
night.” Standing on the Ground paid little attention to Disease, but 
his pupil watched him. Standing on the Ground said again, “If you 
had watched the corn for seven years, all would have been well; you 
would have lived to be old, and Disease would have never made his 
appearance.” 

The sack that Standing on the Ground made to hold the buffalo cap 
was in the shape of a half moon. He told his pupil that in case of sickness 
he must open it so that all might come to see it. He said that it would 
drive sickness away. Then he hung the sack out in front of the lodge 
to one of the pins above the door. He cut out another half moon sack 
of hide. Nothing was put in this case; it is the sign of the cap. He told 
the young man to go out hunting seven times and each time to bring 
in four buffalo bull tails; these were hung on the sign of the cap. At 
night the sack with the cap in must be placed by the headpiece of the 
guardian’s bed; but the sign sack must be left tied on the centre lodge 
pole. The twenty-eight tails hang from the sign sack; it is hung on 
the important lodge pole (Y¥-td’-y!-nd). The sack which holds the cap 
is made from the tanned hide of a four-year-old bull. 

Standing on the Ground told the young man that it was necessary 
to use another hide for the sign sack. He said that outside the lodge 
they must put seven cow tails, four around the lodge toward the four 
directions, one on top and one on each wing. Porcupine quills must be 
used to decorate these; all the Cheyenne must pattern their lodges after 
this one. 

Standing on the Ground told him to teach the people that they must 
never have bad feelings against anybody; that they must never quarrel 
or do harm to any one. He said, ‘There will be many who will own 
this cap; its owner will die, but it will never wear out. You must tell 
whoever you pass it over to, that he must take great care of it, and never 
injure it in any way. If, in any manner, the cap is abused, or hurt, the 
buffalo will disappear, because the cap is the head chief of the buffalo. 

“Some time Sweet Root will bring to you another medicine. 

“When you have driven the buffalo away, you will live on spotted 
animals (cattle); then you will not be healthy as you are now, but Dis- 
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ease will come often. All the medicine power of this cap will be lost. 
You will marry early, and people will have their hair turn gray when 
young. Sweet Root will tell you a great deal more than I do. Always 
tell the others what I tell you. Do not forget what you have been told. 


“T have spoken.” 
George Bird Grinnell. 


New York, N. Y. 
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SOME DAKOTA MYTHS. II. 


6. THE WOMAN WITH A BEAR LOVER. 


Once there was a man who lived alone with his three children and 
his young wife. One day, when the man returned from deer hunting, 
he found the children cooking bear’s flesh. The next day, when he re- 
turned, he found them again cooking bear. Then he thought to him- 
self, “I wonder how they kill these bears. The next time I shall watch.” 
So the next day he made ready as if to go deer hunting, but as soon as 
he got into the brush he concealed himself and waited. 

In a little while he saw his young wife come out of the tipi with an 
axe on her back and walk toward the woods. As she went along, she 
struck the trees with her axe until she came to one that sounded hol- 
low. When she struck on this a bear came out of the top, sprang to the 
ground, and after caressing the woman had sexual relations with her. 
Then the woman arose from the ground and killed him with the axe. 

After the man saw what had happened, he went on with his hunting. 
When he returned he found his children cooking bear as before. He 
told the children not to eat any of the meat. His purpose was to make 
the woman eat all of it. Then he told his wife to eat. At last she said, 
“T have enough now.” The man did not listen to her but took up the 
meat and forced it all down her throat until she died. 

Then the man said, “Now children, you are to go back to your 
father [the bear].”” He gave them the skin of an oriole and a whetstone. 
Then he sent them out to look for their father. ‘‘Go home,” he said ; 
“you do not belong here.” 

So the children started on their way. While they were going they 
heard a little thing coming after them. They looked around and saw 
their mother’s head rolling along. ‘Where are you going?” said the 
head to the children. 

The children were afraid and made no reply, but went on as fast as 
they could. They cried when the head was about to overtake them. 
One of the children threw down the whetstone, and it turned into a 
very high mountain. This mountain separated the children from their 
mother’s head. When the head came to the foot of the mountain, a 
snake came along and the head said to it, “Grandfather, make a hole 
through this mountain for me. If you will make a hole through this 
mountain for me I will give you some scrapings from a buffalo-hide.” 
So the snake bored a hole through the mountain. When the head had 
rolled through to the other side, it turned upon the snake and said, 
“No, I will not give you anything.” Then the head took the snake and 
pulled it in two. Then the head went on in pursuit of the children, who 
were very tired. At last they went up into a tree to rest. The head came 
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to the foot of the tree, looked up and saw the children at the top. The 
head called to them, “‘ My children, I have very hard times ; come down 
and go home with me.” The children did not come down. The head 
waited a while at the foot of the tree, and then said angrily, “If you 
do not come down I will punish you. I will crush you, I will pound you 
up fine.” Then the head began to shake the tree, and when the tree 
began to tremble a voice from above said to the children, “Take the 
bird’s nest you see near you and sit on it.” Just as the children got 
into the nest, the tree began to fall, but the wind carried the nest far off. 
At last the nest came to the ground, and the children got out and 
hurried on their way. Finally they came to a very large river. They 
looked back and saw the head still following them. Out in the river 
they saw something black moving along. When the head saw the chil- 
dren, it called out, ‘‘ Now, I shall get you. You will drown.” 

The black object in the water was a boat with a man in it. When 
the man saw the children on the shore and the head pursuing, he called 
out to them, “ My children, come here. I will kill your mother.” 

The children sprang into the water and swam to the boat. When 
they neared it, the man put out his oar and raised the children into the 
boat one after the other. The head rolled into the water and swam 
toward the boat also. The head said to the man, “‘ Take me, too.” So 
the man put out his oar, and the head rolled up on it, but instead of 
lifting the head into the boat, the man swung the oar with all his might, 
and the head fell far out into the stream. Then he rowed out to where 
the head was floating and beat it under with his oar. 


7. THE YOUNGER BROTHER. 


Once a man lived with his two wives and brother. One day the 
brother went out to hunt, and as he was coming back he shot an owl, 
which he brought home with him. As he was coming up towards the 
brother’s tipi, his sister-in-law met him and asked for the owl. The 
brother refused to give it to her. Then she cried. She took a sharp 
stone, scratched her face and thighs, and came before her husband in 
that condition. She related that her brother-in-law had inflicted these 
wounds trying to lie with her. This made her husband very angry. So 
he sent for a friend, and directed him to take his brother out to an 
island and leave him there. The friend did this, and when he returned 
received the woman who caused the trouble for his wife. 

The brother lived alone on the island. He could find nothing to eat 
but rose berries. He soon ate all of these, but was still very hungry. 
One day, while he was sleeping, he heard a noise near him, and, looking 
down, saw three wild turnips pushing up from the ground. He took 
these and they supplied him with food for several days. But at last 
they were eaten, and he became very hungry again. One day, while 
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he was sleeping, he heard a noise, and, looking around, saw a small 
animal. He caught this animal, took out his paint bag, and painted 
him, praying to him for some kind of power to get to the mainland. 
Then he released the animal. It at once plunged into the lake, disap- 
peared under the water, and presently there arose in its place a very 
large animal with large horns. This monster addressed the brother, 
directed him to climb upon his back and take hold of his horns. “‘ Now,” 
said the monster, “I shall take you to the shore, but you must watch | 
the sky, and if you see a cloud you must tell me.” So they started © 
out, the man holding the monster’s horns. When they were near the 
shore, the brother saw a cloud. Now the brother was afraid that if he 
told the monster about the cloud, the monster would dive into the water 
and he would be drowned. So he kept still and said nothing about the 
cloud. Just as they reached the shore, and the brother sprang off on 
dry land, the thunder came down from the cloud and killed the monster. 

As the brother walked on he heard some women cry. They said, 
“Our grandfather is killed! Our grandfather is killed!” Looking 
around, the brother finally made out that the noise came from a buffalo 
skull lying on the ground. Looking inside, he saw a great many mice. 
“What are you doing in here?” he said. Then he took them out and 
killed all of them. 

Then the brother went on his way, and presently came to a lodge 
where an old woman lived. As soon as the old woman saw him she 
cried out, ‘Oh! my son, my lost son!” She called the young man in- 
side and cooked some meat for him. Now the brother was very sleepy, 
but was suspicious of the woman, so he lay quietly and watched. After 
a while the woman took some paint and began to rub it on one of her 
legs. As she did so, the leg became exceedingly large. This was the 
way the old woman killed people. While she was doing this, the brother 
sprang upon her“and stabbed her with a crane’s bill which he always 
carried with him. The old woman screamed, and the brother sprang out 
of the lodge as quickly as possible. Presently he came back, and, peeping 
in, saw the body of the old woman lying in the fire. Then he gathered 
together much wood and threw into the fire. In this way he burned up, 
not only the body of the old woman, but the entire lodge. If he had not 
done this, women would still have the power to increase the size and 
the strength of their legs to such an extent that they could kill men 
with them 

After this he went on his journey and came to another lodge. Look- 
ing in, he saw a woman. When she saw him, she invited him to come 
in, and began to cook some meat for him. As he sat watching her, he 
saw that she had a hole in the top of her head. As she cooked she took 
out some of her brains and mixed them with the meat in the pot. Now 
the brother called up his friend the gopher. This was the animal that 
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helped him to get away from the island. The brother directed the gopher 
to watch the woman at her cooking, and if the food was dangerous to 
gnaw a hole in the bottom of the pot, so that the soup might run down 
into the ground. Then the brother laid down as if to sleep. The gopher 
gnawed a hole in the bottom of the pot so that the food all ran down into 
his hole in the ground. Then the brother pretended to eat from the pot. 
Then he lay down on his bed as if in deep sleep. This is the way this 
woman killed people. She mixed poisonous soup for them, and after 
they had eaten they became unconscious and died. Now the brother 
watched the woman, and when she lay down to sleep he arose, and tak- 
ing a hot stone from the fire, dropped it into the hole in her head. The 
woman sprang up, the hot stone sputtered and sizzled. The woman 
reeled, screamed, and fell down dead. Then the brother threw the body 
into the fire and burned it up, together with all her belongings. If he 
had not done this, women would still mix the poison of their brains 
with the food they cook. 

As the brother went on again he came to another lodge. An old wo- 
man was looking out, and he heard her say, “There comes aman.” A 
voice from the inside said, “‘I have seen such a thing before.”” The old 
woman invited him to enter. Fine food was set before him. There were 
two beautiful girls there. Each had a bed on opposite sides of the lodge. 
When night came each invited the brother to bed. As he did not move, 
the girls fell to disputing as to which he would choose. At last the bro- 
ther settled the argument by going to one of the beds. Now these girls 
had teeth in the vagina, and when they were in erethism the teeth could 
be heard grating upon each other. The brother heard the noise. He 
took his crane’s bill, thrust it into the vagina and upward, killing the 
girl. Then he went over to the other bed and did the same. Soon he went 
on his way. If he had not done this to these girls, all women would be 
dangerous to their lovers. 

Then he continued his journey, and presently saw a cloud on the top 
of a hill. As he came on, he turned about and saw many animals follow- 
ing him. They were of all kinds, and he was afraid. Then he saw there 
was a woman with them. He threw away his clothes, painted his body 
with mud, and, taking a cane, walked along bent over like an old per- 
son. Then the woman called all the animals back saying, “‘ You must 
not hurt such an old man.”’ Then the woman spoke to the brother and 
told him that he would find some old weak animals in the rear that 
would serve him as food. When the man went to look for them, he found 
nothing but skunks, porcupines, and badgers. He killed some of them, 
however, and ate them. This is the way that people came to eat the 
flesh of animals. 

As he went on he came to another lodge. He saw a poor woman 
going out for water. When he came up to her, he saw that she was his 
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sister. She told him that her husband was very cruel to her and always 
beat her when he came home. Now the brother told her to go in to her 
husband as before and say nothing. The brother stood outside. When 
the man began to beat the woman he sprang into the lodge and struck 
down the cruel husband. Because he did this it has come to pass that 
cruel husbands are punished by their wife’s relatives. 

As he continued on his way, he came at last to the camp of his people. 
His brothers lived here and also his father, who was now very old. They 
were all glad to see their long-lost brother, and the father was so glad 
that he died from the excitement. One day the young man went out to 
hunt and killed a great many buffalo. He killed so many that when 
the meat was piled up it looked like a hill. Then he returned to the 
camp, told his people to take their horses and go out for the meat. When 
they came to the place they found that birds and animals in great num- 
bers had come from every direction to eat the meat. When the people 
came up the animals fell upon them, and all the people were destroyed. 
This is why animals now eat the flesh of men. 


8. THE STONE BOY. 


Four brothers lived together in the same tipi. One day a strange wo- 
man came and stood outside. They sent the youngest brother out to 
see what it was that stood outside. The youngest brother went out to 
see, and came back with the information that a woman was standing 
there. Then the eldest brother said to the youngest, “Call her your 
sister and invite her inside.” 

When she was invited she hesitated. She kept her face hidden in her 
robe. The brothers were cooking buffalo tongues for their meal. They 
gave some of these to the woman, but she turned her back while eating 
them so as not to show her face. After a while the three older brothers 
went out to hunt.“ The youngest brother was curious to see the face of 
the woman. So he went to the top of a high hill and sat down. Then he 
left his robe on the hill and changed himself into a bird. He flew to the 
tipi and sat upon the poles at the top. He began to sing and to peck upon 
a pole, looking down at the woman. Now she had her face exposed, and 
he saw that it was covered with hair. Spread out before her was a robe 
with a row of scalps half way around it. The woman heard the bird 
pecking on the poles above, and looking up said, “ You bad bird, go 
away.” 

Then she began to count the scalps in the row, and, talking to herself, 
said, “I will take the scalps of these four brothers and fill out this row 
with them in the order of their ages, beginning with the oldest.” 

Now when the little bird heard this he returned to the hill, resumed 
his former shape, and waited for his three brothers. When he saw them 
coming he went out to meet them. He related what he had seen. Then 
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they planned to take a pack strap and boil it so as to make it weak and 
soft. When this was done they gave it to the woman and sent her out 
for wood. Now when the woman had gone they took up the bundle 
she had brought with her and in which she kept the robe with the scalps 
and tossed it into the fire. Then the brothers went away. 

The woman gathered together some wood, but every time she tried 
to tie it up with the pack strap the strap broke. At last she became 
very angry and said, “‘I will kill the brothers.’’ So she returned to the 
tipi, but found the brothers gone and her bundle burned up. She was 
very angry. She thrust her hands into the fire and pulled out the robe. 
Then she took up a large knife, tied an eagle feather on her hair, and 
started in pursuit of the brothers. As she was very swift, she soon over- 
took them, and, shaking the knife at them, said, “I will kill you.” All 
of the brothers shot arrows at her, but could not hit her. She came up, 
knocked down the oldest, then the second in order, and then the third. 
The youngest brother stood far off, with a bow and arrows in his hands. 
The woman ran at him, but a crow that was flying around over his 
head said, ‘‘ Young man shoot her in the head where the feather is.” 
The young man did as directed, and killed the woman. He beheaded 
her and buried the body. Then he made a fire, heated some stones, and 
made a sweat house. When this was done, he dragged his three dead 
brothers into the sweat house, where he began to sing a song and beat 
with a rattle. Then he poured water upon the heated stones, and as the 
steam began to rise one of the brothers began tosigh. Then all of them 
sighed. When the youngest brother poured more water upon the stones, 
the three brothers came to life again. They all returned to their tipi. 

One day another young woman came and stood outside of the tipi 
as before. The youngest brother looked out and said, “‘ My sister, come 
in.”” This woman did not hide her face. After a time she said, ‘ Have 
you any brothers?” The youngest brother told her that he had. 

The youngest brother cooked some buffalo tongues and gave one to 
the woman. She thanked him for this and they talked pleasantly to- 
gether. 

Now the brothers were out hunting for buffalo as before, and the 
youngest went out to the top of a high hill and left his robe, became a 
bird, and sat upon the poles on the top of the tipi. He pecked at the poles. 
The woman looked up and said, ‘‘Get away from here. You will spoil 
my brother’s poles.’”’” Looking down the bird saw a row of moccasins 
laid out in front of the woman. She put her hand upon one pair saying 
to herself, ‘‘ These are for the oldest.” Then she took up another pair, 
saying, “‘These are for the next of age.”’ So she went on until all were 
provided for. Then the bird flew back to the hill and became a boy 
again. When he met his brothers, he related to them what he had seen. 
They were all happy. They had as much buffalo meat as they could 
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carry, and when they came into the tipi the woman said, “Oh my, you 
are good.” At once she began to dry and cook meat. 

One day the oldest brother went out to hunt, but did not return. 
The following day the next in order of age went out to search for him, 
but he never came back. Then the next went out, but he also failed to 
come back. Then the youngest went out to look for his brothers, and as 
he did not come back the woman began to cry. She went out to the top 
of a hill and found a nice smooth round pebble there. So she slept at 
that place one night and then swallowed the pebble. When she reached 
the tipi her abdomen had become very much distended. After a little 
while she gave birth to a child. It was a boy. 

As this boy grew up he was always wanting a bow and arrows. And 
when he got them he was always shooting at birds and small animals. 
At last he became a tall man. Some of his uncles’ arrows were still in 
the tipi, and one day, as he took them down, his mother related the fate 
of his four uncles. When the young man heard this story he said to his 
mother, “I shall find them.” 

you are too young,” said his mother. 

“No, I am old enough,” said the young man. 

So the young man started out to search for his uncles. After a time 
he came toa high hill, from the top of which he saw a little old tipi. He 
went up to it and looked in at the door. He saw a very old woman in- 
side. When the old woman saw him she said, “Come in, my grandchild; 
come in and break my ribs.” 

As the young man entered, the old woman stooped over toward the 
ground, and the young man kicked her with his foot until all her ribs 
were broken. At last, as he kicked, one of the ribs turned inward and 
pierced the old woman’s heart. This killed her. Looking around inside 
the tipi, the young man saw the skeletons of many people. These were 
killed when breaking the old woman’s ribs, because the last rib when 
broken turned outward and pierced the heart of the kicker. But this 
young man, who was called the Stone Boy, could not be killed in that 
way. 

Among the skeletons in the tipi were those of the four uncles of the 
Stone Boy. He looked over the bones, then went outside, made a sweat 
house, and heated some stones. Then he took the bones into the sweat 
house, sang some songs, and beat with a rattle as his uncle had done. 
When he poured water on the stones and the steam began to rise, the 
dead all came to life. The Stone Boy addressed his uncles and said to 
them, “You are my four uncles who went away and never came back. 
Now I shall take you home with me.” 

One day Stone Boy said to his mother, “I am going out in this direc- 
tion” (pointing to the left). 

“No,” said she, “ you must not go that way, for it is dangerous.” 
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“Yes, but I am going that way,” said he. This was in the winter. 
He came to a very high hill where four girls were sliding down on the 
snow. “Come chase us,” said they. Stone Boy sat down behind them 
on the piece of raw hide they were sliding with. At the bottom of the 
hill they ran against a bank and Stone Boy bumped the girls so hard 
that they were killed. Then he went home. 

After a time he went out on another journey, and saw an old buffalo 
bull hooking at a rock. Stone Boy stood watching him for a while and 
then said, ‘‘What are you doing there?” 

The buffalo replied: ‘A man named Stone Boy killed four girls. 
These girls were four white buffalo, and now all the buffalo are hunting 
for Stone Boy. So I am practising my horns on this rock, because Stone 
Boy is very hard to kill. When winter comes, we shall go out to hunt 
for Stone Boy.” 

“T am the one you are looking for,” said Stone Boy to the buffalo, as 
he shot an arrow into his heart. 

Then Stone Boy went home, and told his four uncles that they should 
gather together a lot of brush, because the buffalo were coming, and 
they would cover the earth. With the brush they built four fences around 
their tipi. Then the buffalo came. Stone Boy and his uncles shot down 
many of them with their arrows, but the buffalo tore down one fence 
after the other until just one remained. But so many buffalo had been 
killed by this time that the leader of the herd called the others away, and 
Stone Boy and his uncles were left to live in peace. 


9. THE MEDICINE PIPE. 


On the Cheyenne River Agency there is a medicine pipe. Once long 
ago there was a camp of the Sioux. This was at the time when they had 
no horses. It was in the winter. Two men were sent out of the camp to 
scout for buffalo. They went up on a high hill, and when they looked 
over they saw some one coming down from another hill near by. The 
person was dressed in red. As the men were looking they saw that this 
person was carrying something in its arms. One of the men said to the 
other, ‘I believe it is a woman. Let us capture her.’”’ When she came 
near they saw that she was very handsome; that her dress, leggings, 
moccasins were all in red. One of the men ran out to meet her, and 
taking hold of her was about to throw her on the ground, when she said, 
“Wait a moment until I put this pipe down on the ground.” It was the 
medicine pipe which she carried. When the woman had put the pipe 
down, the man threw her on the ground and began to pull up her dress. 
The other man remained standing upon the hill, because he looked 
upon the woman as medicine. He saw something come down from the 
sky that looked like a snake. It remained there a while then went back 
up again. Then he saw the woman rise from the ground, and beside 
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her lay the skeleton of a man. That was all that was left of his com- 


on. 

The woman took up the pipe, and came toward the man upon the 
hill, and as she approached him she said, “I bring you this pipe. It is a 
calf pipe. I bring it to you because your people are starving. This pipe 
will bring you many buffalo. You go back to your people and tell them 
about it. In the centre of the camp you are to make a large tipi, and 
when this is done I will come there.” 

The man ran back to the camp and told the people what the woman 
had said, relating to them the things that had passed. The people were 
very sorry and much ashamed of the conduct of the man who had be- 
come a skeleton. They made the tipi in the middle of the camp as 
directed. When it was completed, all the good men of the tribe were 
invited to come in, and while they were sitting there the woman came. 
Now at this time there was a great famine among the people. The 
woman talked to the men and told them how they should live. When 
she had finished, she requested that they send two good runners to the 
top of the nearest hill to look for buffalo. She requested the people of 
the camp to get ready for the hunt and wait. She told them they were 
not to kill buffalo until they came into the buffalo drive, because enemies 
would follow after the buffalo. 

The people did as directed. 

Presently the two men who had gone out on the hill to look for 
buffalo were seen running toward the buffalo drive with the whole herd 
at their heels. When the herd dashed into the drive, the people fell upon 
them and killed a great many. While they were doing this, the enemies 
who had been pursuing the herd dashed into the drive and met a like 
fate. 

After this the woman gave the people the medicine pipe, which they 
now have. This pipe had the stem covered with red calfskin. Upon 
the bowl of the pipe was carved the image of the buffalo calf. Then, 
according to the woman’s directions, they cut hair from the enemies 
and tied it in bunches to the stem of the pipe. When this was done, she 
directed them to bring in the scalps of their enemies and celebrate the 
victory dance, eating the meat of the buffalo. 

The woman said, “I shall be here four days, and then go away.” At 
the end of that time she requested all of them to take a good look at her. 
While they were looking she suddenly disappeared. 

This pipe is sometimes called the white robe. Sometimes it is called 
the bowl or shell. This pipe had the power to do many things, and 
several ceremonies are supposed to have come from it. 
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Io. THE MEDICINE BOW. 


Once there was a poor boy. When he was about eighteen years old 
he went out with a war party to look for enemies. They travelled many 
days, until the boy’s moccasins were all worn out. His companions 
advised him to go back. One of the party took pity on him and made 
him two pairs of moccasins from some raw hide he happened to have, 
Then the boy started home again. When the sun was almost down he 
came to the edge of a river. It began to thunder and rain. A storm 
came up and it rained very hard. The boy was greatly frightened and 
began to cry. He sought shelter behind a large tree. Soon it began to 
hail, and it was a very bad storm. 

After a while the boy heard a voice from above. Some one said, “ You 
are having a hard time all around. I shall be your friend.” All this time 
the lightning was flashing around. The boy rose up toward the thunder 
and was given a white horse. Then he rode along in the lead of the 
thunder. The rain and the lightning was moving in the direction of his 
home. After a while the horse brought the young man to a point just 
above his camp. They were still in the land of the thunder. (The boy 
got the bow while up in the sky.) The storm stopped at this place until 
morning. 

While the boy was in the sky, the lightning told him to take the bow, 
and, turning to his left, circle the camp and go out to the top of a hill and 
wait there. Then the thunder let him down to the ground and he did as 
he had been told. Before letting him down, the thunder told him also 
that a man would come to him and instruct him how to make a lodge 
for himself out in a lonely place where there were no people. The door 
of this lodge was to be toward the west, and a pole should be put up at 
the side of the tent upon which the medicine bow was to be hung. 
Then he should call in four old men to take part in the ceremony. 

He did all this. While the four men were standing in the lodge, the 
young man came in and directed them to make a sweat house in each 
of the four directions from the lodge. When these were ready, the young 
man sent word to the camp, inviting all who wished to come down and 
enter the sweat house. When all was ready, the young man painted the 
four men all over with red and directed each to go to one of the four 
sweat houses. Then the people who wanted to come down divided 
themselves into four parties, each entering one of the sweat houses. The 
young man went into one of them also. When the ceremony was over 
and they had returned to the lodge, the young man took his medicine 
bow, which had been given him by the thunder, and, calling in an assist- 
ant, directed him to set up a mark toward the west, one toward the 
north, one toward the east, and one toward the south. They were to 
run to these marks. Each of the four men had a stick. Then, with the 
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young man running in the lead, the four men ran first to the mark on 
the west and struck it with theit sticks; then to the north; then to the 
east; then to the south. Each time as they struck a mark with their 
sticks, they said, “‘ Now we kill the enemy.” They did all this without 
stopping, and, continuing to run, they circled the lodge once for each of 
the four directions and entered. Sage grass was scattered around the 
inside of the lodge. 

The young man said to his assistant, “Go out and cut me four willow 
sticks.” 

When the sticks were brought in, the young man gave one to each of 
the four men, directing them to peel off the bark and scrape the stick 
smooth. In this way they made them exactly like the medicine bow. 
When this was done, the young man tied strips of rabbit skins to the 
wrist of each of the four men. He hung feathers around their necks. 
He tied bands, worked in porcupine quills, around their heads, and stuck 
an eagle feather in front pointing toward the left. Then the young 
man painted their faces black, to represent the power of the thunder, 
and made crooked lines on their arms and legs with the same color to 
represent the lightning. “That is all,” said he. “I came with the light- 
ning. I was told to do this in this way.” 

Then the young man led the whole party out to war. As they were 
going along on the warpath they came to a single white horse, standing 
ready to ride. “‘That is my horse,” said the voung man. “It was given 
to me by the thunder.” He had told his people before starting that they 
would see a white horse sent down by the thunder. 

As they went on, they came in sight of a band of black men. These 
were the enemies they sought. They charged upon them. The thunder 
had told the young man that he would never be hit in battle. So he 
rushed into fight, carrying the medicine bow in his hands, and all the 
enemies were killed. ‘Then the party returned to the camp. They had 
gone out to the west. As soon as they came back they went out to the 
north. Again they met a party of enemies and killed all of them. Then 
they returned and went out from the camp to the east. Here, again, 
they destroyed a party of enemies. Then they went out to the south and 
did likewise. 

The medicine bow gave these people the power to win victories, and 
to capture many horses. It also had the power to prevent them being 
wounded. After a time all these men died, and then whoever carried 
the medicine bow would be safe in battle. When a man wished to have 
a medicine bow, he would make gifts of horses to some good man, who 
would make the bow for him. No man who owned the medicine bow 
was ever hurt in battle. None of them were even wounded. 

The real medicine bow was owned by the young man. When he was 
very old, a great thunder-storm came up one day and carried the bow 
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back to the sky. The other bows used by the people were made after 


the pattern of those owned by the four men. 
All this happened many, many years ago. The medicine bow has 
been dreamed about by many men since. It has always shown the 


same power. 
Clark Wissler. 


AMERICAN Museum or Natura History, 
New York. 
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THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 


Tue Biblical story of the Queen of Sheba, thanks to its romantic 
character, has had a noteworthy career. It was embellished by post-bib- 
lical Jewish writers with a vast amount of fanciful detail. From Jews 
in North Arabia it passed to the Arabs, and is used by Mohammed in 
the Koran; in South Arabia, likewise, Arabs received it from Jews and 
carried it across the Red Sea into Abessinia, and learned historiogra- 
phers traced the lineage of the royal family of Abessinia to the famous 
queen. She became and is still a name for all that is magnificent and 
intelligently curious. 

According to the narrative (1 Kings x, 2 Chron. ix), the Queen, hav- 
ing heard of Solomon’s wisdom, comes to Jerusalem in great state, with 
spices, gold, and precious stones, to test him; she plies him with hard 
questions concerning everything that interested her, and receives satis- 
factory answers — there was no problem that Solomon was not able to 
solve. Further, he shows her his palace and his household arrange- 
ments, including the fine bearing and splendid dress of his attendants, 
with the result that she is lost in admiration of his riches and wisdom: 
“Happy,” she exclaims, “are those who serve youand hear your wisdom, 
and blessed be your God who has bestowed on you such excellence and 
happiness!” Then, after the usual exchange of presents between the 
two sovereigns, she goes back to her own land, and we hear no more 
of her in the Old Testament. 

This story cannot be taken as historical. The “Sheba” meant, as is 
evident from the presents brought by the queen, is the famous region in 
southwest Arabia, later known as Yemen, “the South;” the Arabic 
name (yaman) by confusion with a similar word (yamin) was under- 
stood to mean “fortunate,” and the consequent Roman designation, 
Arabia Felix, has become a part of our geographical nomenclature.' 
Though the early history of this region is not known to us, it is not im- 
probable that a kingdom of Sheba (the native name is Saba) existed as 
early as the times of Solomon (middle of the tenth century B.c.). But 
it is not probable that the Israelites were acquainted with the Sabean 
land in Solomon’s time. The other mentions of Sheba in the Old Testa- 
ment ? all belong in the period after the capture of Jerusalem by the 


* So Milton, Paradise Lost, iv, 159-163: — 


As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are passed 
Mozambic, off at sea northeast winds blow 
Sabzan odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the bless’d. 
? Ezek. xxvii, 22 f., xxxviii, 13; Isa. lx, 6; Jer. vi, 20; Job i, 15, vi, 19; Ps. Ixxii, 10, 
15; Joel iii, 8. 
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Chaldeans (586 B. c.), when the Jews came into possession of Baby- 
lonian geographical learning. The story in Kings is a part of the ideal- 
izing legendary matter that gathered about Solomon’s name. Doubt- 
less he had a reputation in his day for some sort of wisdom, as David in 
his day was esteemed as a poet; but David became in the tradition the 
ideal religious poet, and Solomon the ideal sage. He is said to have com- 
posed 3000 proverbs and 1005 songs, and to have spoken of all plants 
and animals — of which literary activity no trace has come to us. 
The exuberance of the legend appears in the statement (1 Kgs. iv, 34, 
in the English Version) that visitors from all peoples and all kings 
of the earth came to him to hear his wisdom — a form of statement 
that betrays the late date when the Jews came into contact with a great 
number of nations. The visit of the Queen of Sheba is a particular illus- 
tration of the general statement; Sheba is chosen as a far-off and fa- 
mous land. She is herself a sage or a student, troubled by difficulties, 
and she seeks a great man to solve her problem, just as, long afterwards, 
wandering scholars, in the absence of books, sought learned men every- 
where as teachers;' but this reflective attitude is not in accord with 
what we may surmise to have been the state of culture in Sheba and in 
Israel in the tenth century B. C. 

The story is not the less interesting for being legendary. If, as seems 
probable, it arose in the sixth or the fifth century B. c., when Sheba be- 
came prominent in the Old Testament, we may infer that at that time 
Solomon was thought of mainly as a splendid and practically wise king, 
and had not attained the reputation assigned him by the authors and 
editors of Proverbs, the Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes. It is note- 
worthy, also, that the custom of asking “ hard questions ” existed at that 
time. Unfortunately the story does not tell what these questions were, 
and this lack the fancy of later writers undertook to supply. Among the 
literary productions of the post-biblical Jews are certain paraphrases 
of Biblical books (Targums) and commentaries (Midrash) abounding 
in anecdotes, queer conceits, and all sorts of gossip. Much of this 
material may have been the product of familiar talks by teachers to 
their pupils, which sometimes ran into story-telling not unlike that of 
the Moslem rawis, to which we owe a good deal of the matter of the 
“Thousand and One Nights.”” These books have preserved a great 
mass of popular Jewish beliefs and fancies, parallel to certain opinions 
and beliefs found in the early Christian writers, and such beliefs come 
under the head of folk-lore, according to the wider definition sometimes 
given that term. In the Midrash or commentary on Proverbs, in the 
treatment of the first verse, there is a short list of the Queen of Sheba’s 
questions. The writer quotes the words ascribed to Job (Job xxviii, 12): 
“Where shall wisdom be found?” and remarks that they refer to the 

1 See Ecclus. ch. xxxix. 
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Queen of Sheba, who came to Solomon to test him with riddles. “If I 
ask you a question,” said she, “‘ will you answer it?” He replied: “The 
Eternal gives wisdom” (Prov. ii, 6). Her first riddle: Seven go out, nine 
come in, two pour, and one drinks. He answers: Seven days of separa- 
tion (after the menses) between man and wife, nine months of pregnancy, 
two breasts, and one (babe) that drinks. The second riddle: A mother 
says to her son: Your father is my father, your grandfather is my 
husband, you are my son, and I am your sister. The mother is: Lot’s 
daughter (Gen. xix, 30-38). The Queen then applies two other tests. 
She sends for persons of both sexes, dressed alike and looking alike, and 
asks the king to distinguish the males from the females. He has nuts 
and parched grain brought and distributed — the males take them in 
their outer garments (which they have to raise), the females, more mod- 
est, in their cloaks. She then requires him to distinguish between cir- 
cumcised and uncircumcised persons; he orders the chief priest to bring 
the ark: the circumcised bowed only half the body, and their faces shone 
with the glory of the divine Presence, the uncircumcised, like Balaam 
(Num. xxiv, 16), fell on their faces to the ground. The two riddles 
and the first test are of the nature of popular jokes; the second test sets 
forth an academic exaggeration. . 

The book of Esther, though it makes no reference to religion, was a 
favorite among the Jews because it describes a great national triumph 
(which is, however, not historical). Three late paraphrases of the book 
have come down to us, the second of which gives another list of riddles, 
together with an account of how the Queen came to visit Solomon. 
After an extraordinarily confused history of the foreign monarchs who 
had oppressed Israel, the writer turns to David and then to Solomon 
(of whom also he had previously spoken), to whom God had given 
dominion over ali beasts, birds, reptiles, demons, and spirits, and he 
knew the speech Of all these. On a certain day when his heart was 
warmed by wine, he made a great feast, invited all the neighboring 
kings of the East and the West, had music on all sorts of instruments, 
and ordered all the beasts and demons to be brought, in order that the 
kings might see his greatness. All these came except the moorcock, 
whom the angry king was about to put to death. The bird, however, 
excused himself by saying that for three months he had been flying over 
the earth, without food or drink, to see if there was any land that did 
not acknowledge the king’s authority — he had come on a land in the 
East abounding in gold and silver, with trees as old as the creation and 
watered from the Garden of Eden, its inhabitants ignorant of war, and 
ruled over by a woman whose name was the Queen of Sheba, and, 
he added, if the king desired, he would bring the rulers of that land in 
fetters and lay them at his feet. The king approved, a letter was written, 
and the bird, attended by the other birds, departed with the letter attached 
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to his wing. When he reached Sheba, the Queen had just gone to the 
shore of the sea to perform her devotions — looking up she sees the sun 
obscured by the host of birds and is astounded — the bird descends, 
she sees the letter and reads (in substance): ‘‘ King Solomon greets you 
and your nobles. Know that God has given me authority over beasts, 
etc., and all kings send me greeting. If you will do likewise I will confer 
great honor on you —if not, I will send an army and destroy you.” 
The Queen decided that it would be wise to obey. She sent costly pre- 
sents, with a letter saying that, though the journey from Sheba ordi- 
narily took seven years, yet, on account of the questions she wished to 
ask, she would come in three years. She came accordingly, had a splen- 
did reception, and put her test questions. First riddle: A wooden well 
with iron buckets that draw up stones and pour out water. The answer 
is: the tube of antimony (kohl), used by women to blacken their eye- 
brows; the “stones” are the chalk contained in the antimony mixture ; 
the “buckets” are the needles with which the mixture is applied to the 
eyebrows. Second riddle: As dust it comes forth from the ground, its 
food is dust of the earth, it is poured out like water, and it illumines the 
house. Answer: naphtha. Third riddle: A piper passes over its head 
and it utters a loud and bitter cry, its head is like a reed, it is honor for 
the rich, disgrace for the poor, honor for the dead, disgrace for the living, 
joy to birds, trouble for fishes. Answer: flax — the wind pipes over the 
flax-stalks, linen furnishes garments of varying value to different classes 
of men, from flax are made shelters for birds, nets for fishes. These 
seem to be poor things to take a three-years’ journey for; one might 
expect more serious questions to be assigned to an intellectually eager 
woman and a wise man; but these riddles are the tattle of story-tellers. 

The Midrash and the Targum give only a portion of the fancies that 
gathered about the Biblical story. It was from North Arabian Jews 
that Mohammed got most of what he knew of the Queen; but the 
account in the Koran differs in some details from that in the Targum: 
Solomon sends the messenger bird, not on the occasion of a feast, but 
while he was on a journey and had come to the Valley of Ants — it is 
stated in later books that the bird was summoned to find water for the 
army, and its absence was thus discovered; and further, Solomon tests 
the discernment of the Queen by sending for her throne, which was 
brought in the twinkling of an eye and altered, and when she was asked 
if it was hers, she discreetly replied that it looked like hers. 

Both the Targum and the Koran have the curious statement that the 
Queen had hairy legs. Solomon received her in a glass house the floor 
of which was of glass, and she, imagining that it was water, lifted her 
skirts; thereupon the king, according to the Jewish account, remarked 
that hair on the legs (literally, feet), while an ornament to a man, was 
unseemly for a woman; in the Koran he simply observes that the 
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was of glass, thus delicately calling her attention to her error of 
judgment. The later Moslem writers interpreted this physical peculiar- 
ity as showing that she was of jinn descent; they constructed a romantic 
history of her father’s marriage to a jinn maiden, and of her skill in 
ridding herself and the land of a tyrant who wished to make her his 
wife by violence; her treatment of him was just Judith’s treatment of 
Holofernes. The hirsute feature accepted, it was natural for the Mos- 
lems to attribute it to a partially non-human parentage; but it is not 
clear why the Jews so represented her — perhaps they fancied that, as 
she came from a strange and mysterious land, there must be something 
strange in her. In the Targum account, however, Solomon observes 
that she is beautiful. A more important addition in the Koran is that 
she was converted to Islam by the exhibition of the king’s magnificence 
and wisdom — she and her people had been worshippers of the sun. 
This latter statement is correct: the word of a sun-god (Arabic Shams) 
was common over a great part of Arabia. As to her conversion, this is 
part of Mohammed’s habit of representing all great and good persons 
of ancient times (as Abraham, David, Solomon, Alexander) as Moslems. 

The later Moslem writers expand the whole story of the visit with 
great wealth of incident and with their usual charm of narration, but 
add little of importance. Only, Solomon is credited with chicanery in 
his effort to keep up his reputation for wisdom. The Queen sends him 
a box the contents of which he is asked to tell without opening it; his 
clairvoyance is at fault, but the angel Gabriel informs him that it con- 
tains two pearls, one unpierced, the other pierced tortuously, and he is 
required to pierce the one and to run a thread through the other. He 
inquires of men and jinn how to do it, but they do not know; then he 
turns to the satans, who refer him to the borer worm, and the worm 
solves the problem. Again the satans come to the rescue, when the 
Queen asks him concerning water that comes neither from earth nor 
from heaven; the water is sweat from a running horse. This unfairness 
is represented as merit in Solomon, because it shows that he had super- 
human aid, just as in the old Greek and the old Christian romances the 
hero slays the dragon by magical means, yet is no less a hero. 

In some of the later Moslem stories the Queen (who is called Balkis 
or Bilkis) becomes the wife of Solomon, and their son is supposed to 
succeed to her throne. It is possible that this marriage formed a part of 
the legend in Yemen in pre- Mohammedan times (though it is not men- 
tioned in the Koran) and came to the knowledge of the Christian Ethi- 
opians (Abessinians) when they conquered and put an end to the 
Sabean state in the sixth century of our era. It does not appear that the 
Meccans knew much of Saba at that time; the later Moslem historians 
seem to be ignorant of its history pertaining to the period before the 
Mohammedan conquest in the seventh century, and the Koran has no 
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historical notice of the region except a legendary reference to an in- 
vasion of Meccan territory by the Ethiopian King Abraha (Sura 105). 
It is quite possible, therefore, that legendary material existing among 
Jews and Christians in Yemen was unknown to Mohammed. A colony 
from Southern Arabia settled in Ethiopia some time before the beginning 
of our era, and may there have come into contact with Jews; perhaps 
it was there that the Ethiopians heard the story of the Queen of Sheba. 
However that may be, the legend of the marriage was adopted by the 
Abessinians, and their kings from an early time have held themselves to 
be descended from the famous queen — to her every king, including the 
present sovereign, Menilek II, carries up his genealogy. In the creed 
of the people she lives as no less historical than Solomon himself. 
C. H. Toy. 


HarvarD University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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ALSATIAN WITCH STORIES. 


L 


A witcu in the ancient city of Strasburg, Alsace, having apparently 
no other means of diversion, changed herself into a horse, and day 
after day appeared at a certain blacksmith shop. One day the smith’s 
apprentice, who suspected that the horse was a witch, nailed shoes on 
to its hoofs, and when the witch resumed her natural shape, the shoes, 
being unchangeable, were still attached to her hands and feet. This 
story was related by the writer’s maternal grandfather. (For another in- 
stance where a witch received such treatment, see Lawrence’s “The 
Magic of the Horseshoe,” p. 133; quoting Thorpe’s “‘ Northern Mytho- 
logy,”’ vol. ii, p. 190.) 


Another witch had a way of milking a neighbor’s cow without the 
owner’s knowledge. She fastened together four towels with pins sup- 
posed to have some magic power. The towels were then hung on 
the wall or on a door and the witch went through a mock milking per- 
formance, and the milk from the cow’s udder was in this mysterious 
way induced to drip from the witch’s towels and the neighbor’s cow 
was soon dry." 


Ill. 


The writer’s maternal grandfather, an Alsatian, who was one of the 
early settlers of Waterloo County, Ontario, used to tell of an experience 
he had when he was a boy. His parents being dead he lived with an 
uncle. Every night after he had retired, a black hen fluttered about 
his head. He endured this night after night for some time, but at last, 
seeing that the mysterious performance was bound to continue indef- 
initely, he decided to tell his uncle and ask him what was to be done. 
So one morning he told him, and his uncle advised him to go to sleep 
with his hands and feet crossed. He did this and the hen never appeared 
again. 

* Dr. R. Lawrence in his book, The Magic of the Horseshoe, gives a somewhat sim- 
ilar story: “In Scotland, even as late as the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
peasantry believed that witches were able to draw milk from all the cattle in their neigh- 
borhood, by tugging at a hair rope in imitation of the act of milking. Such a rope was 
made of hairs from the tails of several cows, whose exact number was indicated by knots 
in the rope, While tugging at the rope the witches repeated the following or a similar 
“* Cow's milk and mare’s milk, 

And every beast that bears milk, 
Between St. Johnstone’s and Dundee, 
Come a’ to me, come a’ to me.’’ 


—P. gt et seq. 
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Iv. 


The following is a translation of a story often told by the writer’s 
mother, who, in turn, got the story from her mother, a native of Alsace. 

“Once there was a young married man whose mother was a poor 
widow. One day the young man and his wife had a roast fowl for din- 
ner, but just as they were going to sit down to eat, the man saw his 
aged mother coming down the road toward his house. He quickly hid 
the juicy roast in a chest near at hand, and exclaimed, ‘The old woman 
is coming, she shall have none of it!’ After she was gone, the son looked 
into the chest and saw a large snake which had coiled itself around the 
fowl. He then saw that God had sent the snake as a punishment to 
him for being unfilial.” 


V. FAIRY GOLD. 


As a party of young Alsatians were returning at a late hour from a 
festival held at a neighboring Dorf, they found, at the side of the path 
they were traversing, a heap of glowing coals. Each one took a coal 
and put it into his pipe to light the tobacco. The presence of the coals 
out in the midst of the snow did not seem to cause any surprise, as they 
might have been left by some traveler, but judge of their astonishment 
in the morning, when each one found at the bottom of his pipe a shining 
Gold stiick (“ gold-piece” — a gold coin). 

The old Alsatian, who used to relate this story to my father when he 
was a boy, related it as an actual experience, he having been one of the 
young men in the party. The above is a translation of my father’s ver- 


sion. 
VI. RACE SMELL. 


It is a well known fact that every different race of people emits a dif- 
ferent smell, it being an especial characteristic of the Negro. In Ger- 
many, where the anti-Semitic feeling is very strong, they account for 
the Jew’s in the following manner: Christ once visited a poor Hebrew 
woman, who hid her seven children in a pig-sty. He asked her what 
was in the sty and she told him that it contained pigs. Then Jesus said, 
“Tf they are pigs, then let them remain pigs.” In endeavoring to give 
such an odious explanation of the origin of this natural characteristic, 
they overlooked the fact that the Jews did not eat swine’s flesh and 
therefore would not have occasion to keep these animals. 


VII. BAVARIAN WITCHCRAFT. 


In answer to the inquiry whether she believed in witches, an aged 
Bavarian woman, now deceased, told me that only one case of veritable 
witchcraft had ever come under her observation, and that was of a cow 
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which had been bewitched by a neighbor. It appears that her employ- 
er’s house was separated from their neighbor’s by a canal. The cow 
calved and for two days gave large quantities of milk, but on the third 
day the cow failed to give any milk. They consulted a witch-doctor, 
who asked them whether they had sold any milk, and who had been 
the purchasers, and on being informed that they had sold some to 
their neighbor, he told them that he had bewitched the cow. 
W. J. Wintemberg. 

Toronto, CAN. 
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A WIDESPREAD BOY-HERO STORY. 


Tue cycle of stories relating to the boy-hero occupies a very impor- 
tant place in the folk-lore of the Plains Indians of North America. 
Stories of a similar character are found in the folklore of the peoples 
of northwestern Europe in which the monsters of the Indians are 
represented by cannibal giants and dragons. Jack-the-Giant-Killer has 
his counterpart in the slayer of Norwegian Trolls, who recognize the 
presence of a human being by means of the sense of smell, as did the 
Cornish giant of Fee! Fi! Fo! Fum! notoriety. 

One Norwegian story of this class has a special feature which gives 
it a claim to more than a mere general relationship to the boy-hero tales 
of the Plains Indians. The collection of stories made by Dr. George A. 
Dorsey, and published by the American Folk-Lore Society, under the 
title of “‘ Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee,” gives, under the title of ‘“‘The 
Boy and the Horse,” an account of an orphan boy who possesses a 
wonderful horse, by the aid of which he performs great deeds and finally 
becomes chief of all the tribes. The animal was obtained from a rock, 
and it turned into an ugly horse, that was nothing but skin and bone 
and apparently very old. Mounted on this horse, the boy followed a 
war-party, and when they came to the enemy’s country and the warriors 
went to attack a camp he remained with the women. Soon, however, he 
left them and then his horse became a fine gray horse. He mounted and 
came up with the men as they awaited the order to attack. He joined 
in the charge, was the first to enter the village, where he attacked a man 
who had on a war-bonnet. The horse did as it chose, and making a cir- 
cuit it returned to the ravine where were the women with the ponies. 
There “‘he stood in the shape of an old horse, and the boy was present 
among the women. So the women saw him and knew that he was not 
in the battle.” ‘ 

On another occasion the poor boy acted in a similar way and killed 
two men without being recognized. On a third occasion he followed the 
war-party, and on the way the young men made fun of the boy and his 
horse. When a village was to be attacked, the boy took the horse into a 
hollow, where it turned into a fine horse. He put yellow paint on it, and 
over his own body and his spear. The boy gave the horse free rein, 
passed the others and attacked the enemy, killing three men, and then 
he and his horse disappeared, going to the place where the women and 
ponies were hidden. On the way home, the honor of killing the enemy 
was claimed by several men and they were given the most honorable 
place. When the council of chiefs was called to consider the matter, 
the poor boy sent his grandfather to tell the chiefs that he had killed the 
men. The grandfather told them but they did not believe it. 
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At the next war-party, the young man again went. His horse grew 
fat, and when preparations were made to attack the enemy the young 
man put yellow paint on his horse and spear. The command was given 
and the people gave the horses rein and the boy’s horse went beyond 
all the others. The boy killed an enemy here and there and then went 
toward the south of the village, where the horse stopped and neighed. 
All the ponies in the village broke their ropes. Those that were loose 
ran up to the place where the horse was, and the boy went toward the 
women with a great drove of ponies. “The people all watched him 
doing this; now they knew that it was the young man who was doing 
all these brave deeds.” On the return of the people to the village, the 
boy’s claim to the honors of killing were admitted and he became a 
great chief. The surrounding tribes, when they heard of his doings, 
brought their people and asked him to lead them; for enemies had nearly 
conquered them. He led them against their enemies and the people 
made him chief of all the tribes, and then he had many other horses, 
but it was the old horse he used in battle. Some years afterwards the 
people did not obey his injunctions and the boy chief turned into stone. 
The horse returned to the rock whence the boy had taken it. 

The story of ‘“‘The Widow’s Son,” given by Asbjoensen in his “‘ Nor- 
wegian Popular Tales,” like that of the Skidi Pawnee, contains features 
derived from the special environment of the people. Thus, the horse 
in the former story was found by the boy-hero in an underground 
chamber (which may correspond to the Skidi rock), that he had entered 
through curiosity, contrary to the command of the Troll, his master. 
The horse told the boy, in return for his kindness, that they would have 
to flee or the Troll would kill them, and directed him to get an old suit 
of armor and a rusty sword and also a saddle that were in the room 
above; and also to take a whip of thorn, a stone, a water-flask, and a pot 
of ointment from-other rooms. The youth then saddled and mounted 
the horse, which galloped off. The Troll was soon in pursuit, but he 
was intercepted by impediments caused by the objects thrown in his 
path by the boy, by the horse’s direction, and finally he and all his com- 
panions were killed in trying to drink up the water of a lake that the 
water-flask had magically formed. 

The boy and the horse continued on, and “ when they had travelled a 
very long way they came to a green plain in a wood. ‘Take off your 
armor now,’ said the horse, ‘and put on your rags only; lift my saddle 
and hang everything up in that large hollow linden, make yourself then 
a wig of pine moss, go to the royal palace, which lies close by, and there 
ask for employment. When you desire to see me, come to this spot, 
shake the bridle, and I will instantly be with you.’” 

The youth did as the horse told him; and when he put on the moss 


wig “he became so pale and miserable to look at that no one would 
VOL. xx. — NO. 78. 15 
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have recognized him. He went to the palace, and on reaching it he 
asked only if he might serve in the kitchen to carry wood and water 
to the cook; but the cook-maid asked him why he wore such an ugly 
wig? ‘Take it off,’ said she, ‘I will not have anybody here so frightful.’ ” 
The youth refused and he had to go away, but finally he was engaged 
by the gardener to dig the ground, and, as none of the servants would 
sleep with him, he had to sleep alone under the stairs of the summer- 
house, which was raised some distance above the ground. Here one 
morning, while he was washing himself, he was seen by the daughter 
of the king, from her chamber-window, and she went to the gardener 
and told him that the boy was to sleep that evening by the door in her 
room. He went and every night afterwards he slept in the room of the 
princess, until the king, hearing of it, cast the youth into prison and 
confined his daughter to her room. The story now continues: — 

“Some time after this there arose a war and disturbance in the coun- 
try, and the king was obliged to take arms and defend himself against 
another king, who threatened to deprive him of his throne. When the 
youth heard this he begged the jailer would go to the king for him, and 
propose to let him have armor and a sword, and allow him to follow to 
the war. All the courtiers laughed when the jailer made known his 
errand to the king. They begged he might have some old trumpery for 
armor, that they might enjoy the sport of seeing the poor creature in the 
war. He got the armor and also an old jade of a horse, which limped 
on three legs, dragging the fourth after it. 

“Thus they all marched forth against the enemy, but they had not 
gone far from the royal palace, before the youth stuck fast with his old 
jade in a swamp. Here he sat beating and calling to the jade, ‘Hie! 
wilt thou go? hie! wilt thou go?’ This amused all the others, who 
laughed and jeered as they passed. But no sooner were they all gone 
than, running to the linden, he put on his own armor and shook the 
bridle, and immediately the horse appeared and said, ‘Do thou do thy 
best and I will do mine.’ 

“When the youth arrived on the field the battle had already begun, 
and the king was hard pressed; but just at that moment the youth put 
the enemy to flight. The king and his attendants wondered who it could 
be that came to their help; but no one had been near enough to speak 
to him, and when the battle was over he was away. When they re- 
turned the youth was still sitting fast in the swamp, beating and calling 
to his three-legged jade. They laughed as they passed, and said, ‘Only 
look, yonder sits the fool yet.’ 

“The next day when they marched out the youth was still sitting 
there, and they again laughed and jeered at him; but no sooner had they 
all passed by than he ran again to the linden, and everything took place 
as on the previous day. Every one wondered who the strange warrior 
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was who had fought for them; but no one approached him so near that 
he could speak to him: of course no one ever imagined it was the youth. 

“When they returned in the evening and saw him and his old jade 
still sticking fast in the swamp, they again made a jest of him; one shot 
an arrow at him and wounded him in the leg, and he began to cry and 
moan so that it was sad to hear, whereupon the king threw him his 
handkerchief that he might tie it about his leg. When they marched 
forth the third morning there sat the youth calling to his horse, ‘Hie! 
wilt thou go? hie! wilt thou go?’ — ‘No, no! he will stay there till he 
starves,’ said the king’s men as they passed by, and laughed so heartily 
at him that they nearly fell from their horses. When they had all passed, 
he again ran to the linden, and came to the battle just at the right 
moment. That day he killed the enemy’s king, and thus the war was 
at an end. 

“When the fighting was over, the king observed his handkerchief 
tied round the leg of the strange warrior, and by this he easily knew him. 
They received him with great joy, and carried him with them up to the 
royal palace, and the princess, who saw them from her window, was so 
delighted no one could tell. ‘There comes my beloved also,’ said she. 
He then took the pot of ointment and rubbed his leg, and afterward all 
the wounded, so that they were all well again in a moment.” 

The king, of course, gave the princess to the youth for wife, and also 
half of his kingdom. The young king was then told by the horse to cut 
off its head, and when this was done the horse became a young prince. 
He had been turned into a horse by the king whom the hero-boy had 
slain, and sold to the Troll. He now recovered his kingdom, and the two 
young kings were friends as long as they lived. 

This ending is very different from that of the Skidi story, but it is in 
line with the other incidents in which the Norwegian differs from the 
Plains Indian tale. The central idea of both is the episode of the horse, 
and the details of this in each story are so similar that it can hardly be 
doubted that either one of the peoples referred to has derived it from 
the other, directly or indirectly, or both stories have been derived from 
a common source. 


C. Staniland Wake. 
CoLUMBIAN MUSEUM, 
Chicago. 
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A CONCORDANCE OF AMERICAN MYTHS. 


Tue wide distribution of many myths and types of myths in North 
America has long been recognized by folklorists, and comparisons of 
such have been made with considerable frequency. Although these have 
usually been quite limited, either regionally or in the types of myths 
considered, enough has been done to show that great additions would 
be made to the fund of human knowledge generally and an entirely 
new chapter opened in the field of folk-lore itself could some method be 
devised of bringing together all the similarities which even North Amer- 
ican myths present into suitable categories. The accomplishment of 
such a work would involve the compilation of a concordance in which 
all the genuine, unaffected American myths should find a place, the 
time, place, and medium of their publication being carefully noted, and 
proper heads and subheads being introduced in order as nearly as pos- 
sible to indicate mutual relationships. 

This seems easy enough theoretically considered, but great difficul- 
ties present themselves to its practical working out. This is due not so 
much to the amount of material, extensive as that already is and hourly 
increasing, but (1) to the difficulty of classifying accurately and uni- 
formly throughout, (2) to the difficulty of knowing where to draw the 
line in admitting myths and mythic elements, and (3) to the danger of 
making the work so cumbersome as to be practically useless. 

On the north Pacific coast, for instance, we quite frequently have 
myths which relate how a boy was abandoned by his friends, acquired 
wealth, usually by supernatural means, and ultimately became a chief. 
Thus its object would seem similar to that of most of our own stories 
and novels, the interest, as with us, being augmented by enhancing the 
difficulties in the hero’s pathway to success. Aiong with this common 
story motive several others may be combined. Such a story may be 
told, for instance, to account for the origin of some clan or family, or 
it may be used to explain the existence of a custom or belief, or again 
the hero may prove to be a supernatural being who is thus incarnated 
and passes a period accomplishing certain feats, somewhat after the 
order of the labors of Hercules, before assuming or reassuming his usual 
place in the cosmic scheme. 

On the one hand, we should have difficulty in classifying a story of 
this kind under any single head, and on the other, stories identical in 
general plot might appear to have different objects and run danger of 
becoming widely separated in classification. 

A more serious problem is presented in attempting to classify stories 
composed of many different espisodes. It is well known that stories and 
episodes of all kinds may be borrowed by one tribe and affixed or in- 
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fixed in some well-known popular myth, such for instance as the north 
Pacific story of Raven. I have even recorded myths in which two or 
more utterly unrelated tales are attached on the basis of some entirely 
superficial resemblance, or simply because “they always used to tell 
them that way.” For this reason I think that a concordance of myths 
should rather register the separate episodes which display structural 
unity than endeavor to treat all myths as wholes, though in these cases 
it should, of course, be noted that such episode constitutes only a part 
of the myth in question. 

Were the divisions between part and part always as clear as in the 
cases I have had in mind, we should still experience but little difficulty; 
but unfortunately for the mechanical accuracy of our work such is not 
the case. We have myths and mythic episodes in all stages of absorp- 
tion from that in which the parts are but clumsily juxtaposed to that in 
which we merely suspect a complex origin, and finally to one in which 
all traces of complexity have been effaced. But it is in the solution of 
such questions of myth composition that the importance of this very 
concordance lies. 

The Tlingit Raven story, as given me by one informant, was made of 
enormous length by having the major portion of sacred or semi-sacred 
myths known to the people woven into it. Most of these independent 
elements could be separated easily, but in course of segregation I finally 
came to episodes whose independent or dependent origin could not be 
asserted with any positiveness without reference to the myths of neigh- 
boring peoples, when the source of some of them became clear. 

A rude comparison might be instituted between myths and sentences 
or words, for just as we appear to have descriptive phrases adopted into 
general use, undergo attrition, become metamorphosed into verbs, ad- 
verbs, and connectives, and finally disappear as roots, so myths may be 
taken up into larger structures, lose their old forms, become reduced in 
length, and at last almost disappear. On the other hand, adopted ele- 
ments may become elaborated or inextricably interwoven with others, 
but in any case there has been a historical, or rather prehistorical de- 
velopment, which it is of the utmost interest for folklorists to trace, and 
which, although it constitutes a difficulty in compiling a concordance, 
will probably be the occasion of one of the great uses of that very work. 

Of at least equal importance with the cataloguing of myths and 
larger elements is the determination and recording of what in a previous 
paper I have called the “mythic formule.” I mean by this those con- 
ventional modes of expression and conventional mythic ideas found in 
the stories of almost every tribe, and which are apt to change with a 
change in tribe. Thus, among the Haida a mythic town is described 
by saying that it was “a five-row town,” while the neighboring Tlingit 
call it “a long town.” Among the Haida, again, an incarnate deity 
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indicates his supernatural origin by clamoring for a copper bow and 
arrows, but his Tlingit counterpart is content to “hunt all the time.” 
But I need not elaborate on this, for it is familiar to all. Such details 
might be too indefinite for insertion in the concordance, but the con- 
cordance would enable one to investigate them much more readily, 
and an investigation of this subject is most desirable. 

That a concordance of myths of some kind is a crying need in the 
further study of folk-lore and anthropology generally I think no one 
who has handled myths to any extent will deny. The questions to be 
considered are: (1) is such an undertaking practicable; (2) how com- 
prehensive can a concordance be made without destroying its useful- 
ness, or in other words how much shall be included in it; and (3) granted 
its desirability, what steps can be taken by anthropologists and students 
of folk-lore to make it an actuality. These are matters which call for a 


careful and thorough consideration. 
John R. Swanton. 


WasainctTon, D. C. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

ALGONKIAN. — Sac-Fox-Kickapoo. Under the title, “An Algonquin 
Syllabary,” Dr. William Jones, in the “Boas Anniversary Volume” 
(N. Y., 1906, pp. 88-93), describes and discusses “a cursive style of 
writing by means of syllabic symbols employed by the Sauk, Fox, and 
Kickapoo for purposes of record and communication.” These symbols 
are sometimes “modified for hidden motives.” The normal and modi- 
fied symbols are given; also a short historical fragment (legend) with 
the symbols of the regular form of the syllabary, and in the dialect of 
the Fox with interlinear translation. The syllabary “is in general use 
among the younger people and by a limited number of the more elderly.” 
Dr. Jones considers that ‘“‘the system was deliberately borrowed from 
an outside source, most likely from an Algonquin people that had had 


experience with the writings of Christian missionaries.” — Virginian. _ 


The number of the “American Anthropologist” for January-March, 
1907, contains several articles on the Virginia Indians: “Virginia — 
From Early Records” (pp. 31-44) and “Discoveries beyond the Ap- 
palachian Mountains in September, 1671” (pp. 45-56), by David I. 
Bushnell, Jr.; ‘‘The Virginia Indians in the Seventeenth Century” 
(pp. 57-86); ‘‘ Virginia’s Indian Contributions to English” (pp. 87-112), 
by W. R. Gerard; ‘Aboriginal Shell-Heaps of the Middle Atlantic 
Tidewater Region” (pp. 113-128), by W. H. Holmes; “The Powhatan 
Confederacy, Past and Present” (pp. 129-152), by James Mooney. Mr. 
Bushnell’s first paper gives interesting extracts from early records in the 
British Museum, throwing additional light on certain passages in the 
writings of Smith, Strachey, etc.; and also describes ethnological speci- 
mens from Virgitiia (“ Pohatan’s habit,” Virginia “ purses,”’ bows, etc.) 
in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, besides giving from a letter of 1687 
an account of the Indians of Virginia at that time. The second article 
reproduces in full “A Journal from Virginia beyond the Appalachian 
Mountains in September, 1671,” sent to the Royal Society by Mr. Clay- 
ton, and some related documents. These contain interesting references 
to numerous Indian tribes: Apomatack, Sapiny, Teteras, Hanathaskies, 
Mohecan, etc. Dr. Willoughby’s article treats of villages, houses, 
“temples,” forts, hair-dressing, tattooing, body-painting, clothing, 
ornaments, household utensils, implements and weapons, hunting and 
fishing, agriculture, food in general, etc., — an excellent résumé of our 
knowledge of the subject. Mr. Gerard’s paper discusses in detail the 
etymology of Atamasco, chinquapin, cockarouse, cushaw (kershaw), 
hickory, hominy, huskanawing, maycock, matchcoat, may-pop, moc- 
casin, nondo, opossum, persimmon, poquoson, poke (pokan), pone, 
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puccoon, raccoon, roanoke, rockahominy, terrapin, tomahawk, tucka- 
hoe, weroance, etc. Each word is provided with valuable descriptive 
notes and literary references. Some of the etymologies, e. g. that 
offered for chinquapin, seem rather forced; also match-coat. In his ac- 
count of the Powhatan confederacy Mr. Mooney, after a brief general 
historical sketch of the Powhatan tribes, gives a list of the living mem- 
bers, so far as known, of the Pamunkey (ca. 150), Mattapony (ca. 40), 
Chickahominy (ca. 220), Nansemond (ca. 200), etc. In spite of race- 
mixture and the large proportion of Negro blood “the Indian race- 
feeling is strong.” Their aboriginal language and customs have been 
lost almost completely. 

ATHAPASCAN AND SALISHAN. As a volume in “The Native Races of 
the British Empire” series, edited by N. W. Thomas, and published 
by Archibald Constable & Co., London, appears C. H. Tout’s “ British 
North America. I. The Far West, the Home of the Salish and Déné” 
(London, 1907. Pp. xiv, 263). The eleven chapters outside of the 
first and introductory section treat the following topics: The native 
races, habitations, dress and personal adornment, food and cooking, 
basketry and bark vessels, implements of war and the chase, social 
organization, religious beliefs and practices, social customs, folk-tales 
and myths, from the cradle to the grave. There is a good index, but the 
“Bibliography” is altogether inadequate, even in the light of the editor’s 
remarks on page v, for it does justice neither to the author nor to the 
other authorities on these two great linguistic stocks. Other volumes 
of the series (e. g. Crook’s account of the tribes of Northern India) 
have fared much better in the way of bibliographies. However, the 
volume is a very readable and generally accurate summary of the chief 
ethnological facts concerning the principal tribes of the Salishan and 
Athapascan stocks in Canada. The illustrations are good and are useful 
adjuncts to the text. The chapter on “Folk-Tales and Myths” gives 
English versions of the “Myth of Skaukw and Kwaietek; or the Origin 
of Daylight,” “The Myth of the Man who brought his Wife from the 
Land of the Departed,” “The Story of Snikiap the Coyote, Qainon 
the Magpie, Tzalas the Diver, and Spatch the Black Bear; or the Im- 
poster Punished,” ‘Myth of the Elk-Maiden.” In discussing the 
social organization of the Salish, which is “less primitive” than that 
of the Déné, the author (p. 158) observes that “matriarchy has every- 
where been superseded by patriarchy.” The potlatch is spoken of in 
these terms (p. 156): “There can be no doubt that in earlier, pre- 
trading days, the effect of such a custom as the potlatch was on the 
whole good and beneficial, engendering, as it did, feelings of good-will 
and friendship between settlement and settlement and tribe and tribe, 
and making war almost impossible between them.” Of “religion, in 
the ordinary meaning of the word,” the Northwest tribes, we are told, 
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“had none.” The nearest approach to anything of the kind “was 
found among some of the interior Salish, who at times invoked the 
spirit of the Dawn, one of the many ‘mystery’ spirits with which they 
peopled the universe” (p. 166). Still, “religious beliefs and practices” 
are recorded. — Hupa. In his article on “A Graphic Method of Re- 
cording Songs,” in the “Boas Anniversary Volume” (N. Y., 1906, pp. 
137-142), Dr. P. E. Goddard gives the text, music, and graphic analysis 
of a brief song “ sung by a Hupa young man who makes no pretense 
of being a singer.” Dr. Goddard thinks that “‘it is not probable that the 
Hupa conform to our division of time into halves, quarters, eighths, 
sixteenths, and their extension by means of dotting.” — Tahlian. In the 
same volume (pp. 337-349, 2 pl., 5 fgs.) James Teit publishes “Notes 
on the Tahltan Indians of British Columbia.” Habitat (northern 
interior), villages, intermarriage (with Tlingit, Casca, and Bear Lake 
tribes), industries (woven mats and baskets not made), habitations, 
dress, food-supply, fishing (hooks, spears, nets, traps), transportation 
and travel (a good deal of “‘tumping”), war (not a prominent feature 
in olden time), games (chiefly card-playing now), picture-writing, burial- 
customs, social organization (maternal descent; three clans; chiefship 
hereditary), etc., are considered. The Tahltan, “a western extension 
of the Na’hane” (Athapascan) are close in language to the Casca. 
They ‘‘have assimilated the customs of the whites to a marked degree, 
and have copied their dress and their manner of living.” Moreover, “a 
few of them have picked up a little reading and writing, and most of the 
younger men speak very fair English.” 

CappDoaNn. — Skidi Pawnee. In the “Boas Anniversary Volume” 
(N. Y., 1906, pp. 350-353), Dr. George A. Dorsey gives, with numerous 
and extensive explanatory notes, the English text of “‘A Pawnee Ritual 
of Instruction.” This ritual or poem “is supposed to have been recited 
by grown people to children during the winter. Often it would be recited 
several times during a night, in order that the children might learn it.” 
The lines are conceived of as having been spoken by “‘the first mother, 
the Evening Star.”” And, according to the native belief, “the Rabbit is 
supposed to have suggested that if people should stumble while walking 
on the earth, they would die; but the Moon sided with the Evening 
Star, and said that there would be many ways for people to stumble, 
and many ways to produce death.” The Evening Star, wife of the 
Morning Star, “may be regarded as the spirit of fertility.” - 

CoLumBIA VALLEY AND Pactric Coast. A. B. Lewis’s monograph on 
the ‘Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washington and 
Oregon,” which appears as pt. 2, vol. i (pp. 147-209) of the “ Memoirs 
of the American Anthropological Association,” contains noteson culture- 
areas, social organization, material culture, food and manner of life, 
shelter, household utensils, transportation, canoes, clothing and orna- 
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ments, weapons and armor, burial, beliefs, art, trade and tribal move- 
ments, etc. At pages 199-202 is a brief section on mythology. A good 
bibliography is appended. There appear to be “two definite culture- 
areas, the Columbian and the Plateau, with a comparatively definite 
boundary between them; and a southwest Oregon type, intermediate 
in character, yet probably more closely related to that of northwestern 
California” (p. 202). Columbian and Nootkan may be regarded as 
“subdivisions of one general culture area, overlapping and _inter- 
mingling along the central coast of Washington.”” Puget Sound culture 
“is somewhat different from that in the Columbia, and is affected by 
both the northern and the interior types.’”” _Kalapuyan probably belongs 
with the Plateau type and has been but little affected by the Columbian. 
The differences in material welfare in various parts of the Plateau 
region ‘“‘seem to have been due largely to physical conditions.”” The 
contact of the whites makes necessary ethnologic research, for “the 
material culture of most tribes has already largely disappeared,” and 
“even the languages are weakening and passing out of use.” The 
tribes here considered are Chinookan, Salishan, Chimakuan, Yakonan, 
Athapascan, Wakashan, Takilman, Kusan, Kalapuyan, Shoshonean, 
Waiilatpuan, Shahaptian. Characteristic of the mythology of the Co- 
lumbian area are tales of the “Transformer” and the trickster (blue- 
jay, coyote, — the latter sometimes as transformer). In the mythology 
of the coast tribes south to the Quinault the raven occupies a prominent 
place. The Chinookan mythologies are not so unitarian as those of the 
Alsea farther south. The number of elements common to the Chinookan 
and eastern myths “diminishes with increasing distance from the 
Columbia,” — this river has been very important as a trade-route. 

Eskmmoan. — Southampton Island. Capt. George Comer’s article on 
“Whaling in Hudson Bay, with Notes on Southampton Island,” in 
the “Boas Anniversary Volume” (N. Y., 1906, pp. 475-484), contains 
a few items concerning the Eskimo of Southampton Island. It appears 
to be a custom among them to kill the first-comer during the year fol- 
lowing the death of any member of the community. Cutting caribou- 
meat on the salt-water ice, instead of on the land, offends the woman 
guardian spirit of the sea animals. — Ponds Bay. In the same volume 
is an article (pp. 485-500) by Capt. James S. Mutch on “Whaling in 
Ponds Bay,” which contains some notes on the Eskimo of that region, — 
clothing, food, houses, seal-hunting, sledges. These Eskimo are a fun- 
loving people, when fun is in place. They have a game which “ begins by 
one shutting his eyes and running after the sound made by laughter 
till he touches some one, who stops and is given a smart blow on the 
cheek,” — the one struck then starts out like the first, and so on for 
hours. 

Troquoran. — Cherokee. In the “Boas Anniversary Volume” 
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(N. Y., 1906, pp. 354-366) Stansbury Hagar discusses “Cherokee 
Star-Lore:” Sun and moon (woman and man; legend of moon-spots; 
Indian ball-game originally an imitation of celestial motion, ball-sun or 
moon); morning and evening stars not distinguished; Ursa Major and 
the Pleiades the most important constellations. Legends of these stars 
are given. Also legends of the Milky Way, etc. Evidences of European 
origin are seen in the appellation (“The Three Magicians”) of the 
three stars of Orion’s belt, and Mooney finds such also in the legend of 
the journey of souls. Hagar sees Oriental analogies in several places, 
but thinks that ‘“‘the Oriental analogies usually belong to a period long 
preceding that of the modern European discovery and exploration of 
America.”’ Comets are called “fire panthers;” the meteoric shower of 
1833 is said to have presaged the removal of the Cherokee in 1838. The 
rainbow is ‘“‘the tongue of the Celestial Serpent drinking water.” The 
modern Cherokee have but few star-names. 

KituNAHAN. To the “Boas Anniversary Volume” (N. Y., 1906, pp. 
94-107) Dr. A. F. Chamberlain contributes an article on ‘Terms for 
the Body, its Parts, Organs, etc., in the Language of the Kootenay 
Indians of Southeastern British Columbia.” The etymology, physical 
and psychic content of 92 terms: ankle-wrist, are considered. Also the 
significance of the terms for ‘‘mind” and “body.” With the Kootenay 
the heart is the organ from whose designation are developed the words 
for “mind,” “thought,” “will,” “desire,” etc. 

MARIPOSAN AND YUKIAN. Dr. A. L. Kroeber’s article on “The Yokut 
and Yuki Languages,” in the “Boas Anniversary Volume” (N. Y., 
1906, pp. 64-79), contains on pages 77, 78 a brief coyote tale in Yokuts 
and another in Yuki, the native text being given in each case with inter- 
linear translations. 

SALISHAN. Thompson River. In the “Boas Anniversary Vol- 
ume” (N. Y., 1906, pp. 447-471) O. Abraham and E. M. V. Horn- 
borstel treat of ‘‘Phonographirte Indianmelodieen aus Britisch-co- 
lumbia.”’ Forty-three melodies of the Thompson River Indians, — 
dancing and gambling songs, religious songs, woman’s songs, lyric 
songs, medicine-songs, etc., — are given from the phonograph records 
in the American Museum of Natural History (New York). Scale, 
tone, rhythm, tempo, and other musical characteristics are considered. 

WaKASHAN. Kwakiuil. To the “Boas Anniversary Volume” 
(N.Y., 1906, pp. 108-136) George Hunt contributes “The Rival Chiefs: 
a Kwakiutl Story.” Pages 110-136 are occupied by native text with 
interlinear translation, an English synopsis being also given (pp. 108- 
110). It is a “true story of the two chiefs who were true friends in the 
beginning, and turned out to be worst enemies at the end.”” Among the 
incidents and items of the tale are a salmon-berry feast, a winter-dance, 
a war-dance, sacrifice of slaves, etc. Each seeks to outdo his rival, and 
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Throw-away is worsted by Fast-runner, and goes away to fight the 
Nootka, by whom he is slain with all his men. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


AztecaNn. In the “Boas Anniversary Volume” (N. Y., 1906, pp. 
290-298, 4 fgs.) Mrs. Zelia Nuttall discusses “‘The Astronomical 
Methods of the Ancient Mexicans.” The pictures in the Codices “re- 
veal that, as in the Old World, the ancient astronomers observed certain 
stars from a dark cell or chamber through the open doorways of their 
temples, which were invariably situated on an elevation,’ — the high 
priest was “the clock-man by means of the stars of heaven.” It would 
seem that ‘some temples were oriented not only to the rising or setting 
sun, but also to certain stars or constellations whose appearance in the 
centre of the doorway signified an exact date or period of the native year.” 
Mrs. Nuttall thinks that the material collected by her “ will suffice to 
establish beyond a question the hitherto undemonstrated fact that the 
ancient Mexicans not only employed their carefully oriented temples 
and ball-courts, as astronomical observatories, but also invented in- 
genious devices for accurately registering the periodical appearances 
or disappearances of important celestial bodies.’”’” Among these devices 
were the “forked staffs” and the peculiar “knee figures.” — In the 
same volume (pp. 299-305, 2 pl.) Dr. Eduard Seler treats of “Eine 
Steinfigur aus der Sierra von Zacatlan,” describing a stone-figure, 
representing probably the god in the form of the quetzalcoxcoxtli, ac- 
quired by the author from the village of Jonotla in the district of Zaca- 
tlan. 

INDIAN-SPANISH (Mexico). Dr. Nicolas Leén, Professor of Eth- 
nology in the National Museum of Mexico, has published under the 
title “‘Foc-lor Mexicano” (Mexico, 1906, pp. 43), the first of a series 
of collections of Mexican folk-lore containing the folk-lore of the pueblos 
of San Bartolomé Aguascalientes (Guanajuato), Santa Maria del 
Pueblito and San Pedro de la Cariada (Querétaro) and some from the 
Otomis of the ward of San Francisquito, city of Querétaro, and adjacent 
pueblos, gathered by Valentin F. Frias, after the schedule of Dr. Leén. 
The material is arranged under the following rubrics: Witchcraft (In- 
dian), superstitions relating to the larger natural objects (moon, eclipses, 
aurora, aerolite, comet, water, etc.), superstitions relating to trees, 
plants, animals, etc., “duendes,” medicine, magic and divination, 
beliefs about the future life, miscellaneous superstitions. Some curious 
mixtures of Indian and European thought are recorded here. 

Mayan. Kekchi. In the “Boas Anniversary Volume” (N. Y., 
1906, pp. 283-289) Karl Sapper treats of “Spiele der Kekchi-Indianer.” 
According to the author’s twelve years’ experience among the Kekchi 
Indians, games and plays are comparatively rare with them. Most of 
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the children’s plays and games consist of work, — imitation of the labors 
of their parents, etc., the children of European descent imitate their 
Indian fellows in carrying burdens with the head-band and the like. 
The adult Indians are naturally even less inclined to plays and games 
than the children. The old native ball-games are quite forgotten, and 
in the towns some European games have been adopted. But in the 
country, where European games are unknown, the puluc, an aboriginal 
dice-game, is in vogue. To-day, as before the Conquest, dramatic 
dances and music are performed on all festive occasions. Such a dance- 
play, as seen by the author in Campur in Alta Verapaz, on December 
25, 1890, is described, and the dramatis persone and text given on pages 
286-289. This dance-play is known as Xajol Conacax Pop, “The 
dancers of the ox of mats.” For the Indian spectators the chief attrac- 
tion lies in the greatest possible fidelity of the actors in their reproduc- 
tion of animal movements, etc. The “‘mat-ox” is a light wooden frame- 
work, covered with painted mats and having in front an ox-head and 
behind a tail. This is worn on his head by an Indian, who seeks to imi- 
tate the animal’s movements. — Mayas and Lacandones. Dr. Alfred 
M. Tozzer’s Report as Fellow in American Archeology, 1902-1905, 
is published by the Archeological Institute of America as “A Com- 
parative Study of the Mayas and the Lacandones” (N. Y., 1907, pp. 
xxi, 195, with 29 plates and 4g figures in the text). This valuable mono- 
graph is based upon field-work carried on by the author, principally, in 
Yucatan and Chiapas in 1902-1905, and is “entirely ethnological in 
character; the former Maya culture being touched upon only in relation 
to that found at the present time.” Connections existing between the two 
are brought out, but “no attempt has been made to sketch any phase of 
the ancient culture.” The important linguistic material obtained by Dr. 
Tozzer will be published as a separate volume. Beside a brief introduc- 
tion and historical summary, the present work has sections on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Habitat, personal characteristics (physical, mental, 
clothing), social characteristics (external and internal relations, family 
life, etc.), industrial activity (agriculture, weaving, making of bows and 
arrows, pottery, decoration, music, games, dancing), religious (gods, 
priests, ceremonies, etc.). At pages 169-189 are given the native texts 
with interlinear translations of 51 chants used in connection with various 
rites and ceremonies. A bibliography of works referred to in the text 
occupies pages 191-195. The illustrations are good. Altogether, Dr. 
Tozzer’s monograph is to be reckoned as perhaps the most valuable 
of recent original contributions to Mayan ethnology. Particularly inter- 
esting is the author’s bringing out of ‘“‘the results of European contact 
upon what was once in all probability a homogeneous people, the 
Mayas under the influence of Spanish rule since the earliest days of the 
Conquest and the Lacandones who have singularly been left to them- 
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selves after the first vain attempts at Christianizing them” (p. 164). 
Survivals of native religious ideas (pilgrimages to ruined cities, use of 
stone idols and clay incense-burners, — the latter being renewed at 
certain intervals, the copal nodules found in the ruins and also in use 
to-day, the ear cut with the stdéhe knife, compulsory drunkenness, sur- 
vivals of the names of many of the gods, identity of rites pictured in the 
codices, with those celebrated at the present time, and the similarity in 
the character of the offerings, etc.), dress, domestic customs, language, 
etc., “ point to a wonderful vitality, and to some inherent power against 
any change, which is possessed in a rare degree by the Mayas of Yuca- 
tan.” Yet, in spite of all this, Dr. Tozzer finds that: “The Mayas, and 
more especially the Lacandones, are very low in the scale of culture. 
They have no creative genius whatsoever, nor have they appreciation 
for anything artistic. If these people are the descendants of those of 
master minds who conceived and carried out the ancient culture found 
throughout the country, it is hard to explain why the temples and 
sculptures in their midst do not serve to keep up or even to revive any 
latent power which it would seem they ought to possess.” All the 
author’s tact and ingenuity expended in every possible way to discover 
if the Lacandones had any real knowledge of the hieroglyphic writing 
had no result except to convince him that “‘it is not due to an unwilling- 
ness to disclose forbidden knowledge to an outsider but to pure igno- 
rance, that my attempts have met with failure.” The reasons for this 
state of affairs Dr. Tozzer sees in “the decline of Maya culture at the 
period of the Conquest, the stamping-out policy of the Spaniards, and 
the fact that the knowledge of the hieroglyphic writing was a possession 
only of the priestly class and of a few of the nobles,” not being shared 
by the common people. The Lacandones, then, are the descendants of 
the large dependent class, who, while keeping alive rites and ceremonies, 
never had the secret of the hieroglyphs to transmit. In everything 
except language, the Lacandones differ from the Mayas, and in their 
customs and rites “no trace of the early Spanish Catholic contact is to 
be found.” Their divisions “show the remains of a once well-regulated 
system, now more or less broken down” (the names of 18 animal 
divisions were obtained), — there are “faint remains of the matriarchal 
system” in certain ideas of family government, though the unit now is 
the family with the father at the head. With both the Lacandones and 
the Mayas agricultuve “is necessarily very crude.” The lack of rivers 
and lakes accounts for the fact that the greater part of the Mayas of 
the peninsula have no knowledge of the fishing industry, while the 
Lacandones are well acquainted with it, their habitat being otherwise 
constituted. Mexican influence, by way of substitutes, has “deprived 
the Mayas of many of their former arts and industries,” and spinning 
and weaving among the Lacandones will soon follow suit. All the 
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artistic strength of the Lacandones “seems devoted to the manufacture 
of their bows and arrows,” which are often used as ceremonial objects. 
In decorative art ‘‘the Mayas are very low in the scale of human cul- 
ture,’ and music “plays a surprisingly small part in the daily life of 
either the Mayas or the Lacandones.” Although dancing once played 
a very important part in the ceremonial life of the Mayas, “the Lacan- 
dones of the present time have no definite and set dances.” The list 
(“by no means exhaustive”) of gods of the Lacandones of to-day num- 
bers 15. The head of the Lacandon pantheon is Nahotsakyum (the 
great father) corresponding to the Maya Nahots‘yumisak — he has 
three brothers and one daughter. His older brother is associated with 
the spirit of the north, and the younger brother of N. exerts his power 
always for the good. After the four brothers in power comes the god- 
dess Akna (the mother). The Lacandones of the present time seem 
to have no priests, for “the religion has ceased to be in any way national, 
and the function of priest is carried out by the head of each family in 
each encampment, as in the most primitive form of human society.” 
There are also “‘no ceremonies in which the women take any active 
part other than in the preparation of the offerings in the shelter adjoin- 
ing the sacred hut.” Dr. Tozzer gives valuable detailed descriptions 
of the ceremonies of the renewal of the sacred ollas or braseros, which | 
last seven days. Also a sketch of the cosmical conceptions of the Maya 
of the present time. With both Mayas and Lacandones, “the daily 
routine of life is filled with religious rites which recur as uniformly as 
the seasons.” 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

AyMARAN. In the “Boas Anniversary Volume” (N. Y., 1906, pp. 
272-282, 1 pl.), Dr. A. F. Bandelier writes of “La danse des ‘sicuri’ 
des Indiens Aymara de la Bolivie.” This dance of the Bolivian Aymara 
takes its name-from the headdress of plumes of the ostrich (the Rhea 
Americana is called in Aymara suri), — a sort of immense crown, — 
worn by the participants, and the pan-pipe sicu or sico, which furnishes 
the shrill music of the ceremony. With the “crown” of ostrich feathers 
the dancers wear garments and shoes not at all primitive. The sicuri 
dance is, indeed, relatively modern. Besides the sicuzi proper, these 
are the Inca sicuri and the Chunchu sicuri, — the costume of the latter 
is in part borrowed from the “Chirihuanos.” At pages 274 ff. Dr. 
Bandelier gives a brief account of the four chief groups of shamans, 
magicians or sorcerers, known to the Aymar4, viz., Kolliri, Layca, Ya- 
tiri, Hacha Tala. The Kolliri are the most numerous and are the “cur- 
ers,” those who have the right to use “magic” in the treatment of dis- 
eases, wounds, etc. The Layca, less numerous (while performing some 
“cures’’) busy themselves rather with recovering lost and stolen objects. 
They also pronounce invocations, attend to functions of various sorts, 
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make customary sacrifices, etc. The Yatiri is a “prophet” in a modest 
4 and restricted sense, casting fates by means of leaves of coca, etc. He 
| is likewise the “war shaman.” The Hacha Tata (grandfathers), less 
numerous than any of the other orders of shamans, are thought to be 
1 wiser and to possess the essence of the knowledge of all three. There 
| groups of magicians or sorcerers control and direct the dances (secret 
M| and public) of the Aymaré. Among the more primitive dances of the 
Aymara are the Chirihuanos, Mimula (now prohibited as obscene), 
Pusipiani, Chayllpa or Chokela. 

CHARRUAN. In the “ Anales de la Universidad” (Santiago) for March- 
April, 1906 (vol. cxviii, pp. 201-262), R. R. Schuller publishes the first 
part of an extended discussion of “El orfjen de los Charriia,” in which 
he reprints in Spanish Friederici’s ‘“‘Der Tranengruss der Indianer” 
from “Globus” (vol. lxxxix, 1906, pp. 30-34), with a reply (pp. 226 ff.), 
to which is attached a good bibliography from Diego Garcia in 1526 to 
Frié in 1906, and discusses the ethnology of the Guaycuri and the 
Tupi-Guarani (a Spanish-Mbocovi-Guarani vocabulary of 55 words 
is given at pages 261, 262) in relation to Friederici’s claim that the 
Charruas are of “ Pampan,” not of Chaco origin, and his suggestion 
of a Tupi-Guaycuruan affiliation. Schuller considers the linguistic 
rapprochement of the Guaycuri with the Tupi-Guarani “very hypo- 
thetical,”’ as the vocabularies indicate. 

Lincuistic Stocks. Dr. A. F. Chamberlain’s paper on “South 
American Linguistic Stocks” (Quebec, 1907, pp. 24) is preprinted 
from the Proceedings of the “‘Xme Congrés International des Américan- 
istes.”’ After a historical sketch of attempts at classification, a list of 83 
stocks, with brief indications of their location and distribution, is given. 
These are as follows: Alikulufan, Andaquian, Apolistan, Arauan, 
Araucanian, Arawakan, Ardan, Atacamerian, Aymaran, Barbacoan, 
Betoyan, Bororoan, Calchaquian, Caafrian, Canichanan, Carajan, 
Cariban, Caririan, Cayubaban, Changoan, Chapacuran, Charruan, 
. Chibchan, Chiquitan, Chocoan, Cholonan, Chonoan, Churoyan, Coco- 
ty nucan, Corabecan, Cunan, Curavecan, Curucanecan, Enimagan, 
Goyatecan, Guahiban, Guaraunan, Guatoan, Guaycuruan, Itenean, 
{ Itonaman, Itucalean, Jivaran, Laman, Lecan, Lorenzan, Lulean, 
Mainan, Makuan, Matacan, Miranhan, Mocoan, Mosatenan, Movi- 
man, Muran, Ocoronan, Onan, Otomacan, Otuquian, Paniquitan, 
Panoan, Peban, Piaroan, Puelchean, Puinavian, Puquinan, Quechuan, 
Salivan, Samucan, Tacanan, Tapuyan, Ticanan, Timotean, Trumaian, 
Tsonekan, Tupian, Uitotan, Yahganan, Yaruran, Yuncan, Yurucarean, 
) Zaparan. The author is now at work on the completion of a map show- 
ing the distribution of South American linguistic stocks, a preliminary 
draft of which was presented at the Congress of Americanists at Quebec 
| | in September, 1906. 
| 


= 


| 
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MakKuaN. Dr. Theodor Koch-Griinberg’s article on “Die Makt,” 
in “Anthropos” (vol. i, 1906, pp. 877-906), which is accompanied by 
some excellent illustrations of Indian types, contains, besides a gram- 
matical sketch, vocabularies of the Makt of the Rio Curicuriary, the 
Rio Tiquié and the Rio Papury, — the first are closely related, the last 
only remotely. The forest-Makt live in very primitive fashion, use long 
bows, and blow-guns with poisoned arrows. The Makt stock is some- 
what conglomerate, but contains a large core which is sui generis. 

PANIQUITAN. — Paez. H. Pittier de Fabrega’s interesting and well- 
illustrated monograph (‘‘Mem. Amer. Anthrop. Assoc.” vol. i, pt. 2, 
pp. 305-356, June, 1907), “Ethnographic and Linguistic Notes on the 
Paez Indians of Tierra Adentro Cauca, Colombia,” treats of history 
and distribution, past and present, physical characteristics, reproduc- 
tion and death (puberty-ceremony for girls, segregation of women 
during menses; dying removed from house, which was then burned), 
diseases, clothing and personal adornment, dwellings (permanent 
houses in their 34 villages, and temporary abodes on their corn-planta- 
tions — the latter the primitive type of habitation), bridges (Paez Indi- 
ans are clever bridge-builders, — three types: simple vine crossed by 
hands and arms, bamboo “suspension-bridge,” heavy timber bridge), 
food and cultivated and other useful plants, religion, customs and 
superstitions (pp. 324-327). Pages 327-356 are occupied with “Gram- 
matical Notes,” including a list of loan-words and a Paez-English 
vocabulary (pp. 342-356). In the valley of Agua Lucia is a relic of the 
Jamundies, the ‘“ Piedra de los Sacrificios,” “an immense block of old 
eruptive stone, covered with pictographs” (human, animal, and geo- 
metric figures). Agua Lucia was a stronghold and a gold-washing place 
as well, and numerous gold objects have been found in the huacas or 
graves; gold fishhooks have also been met with on the sand beaches 
along the streams. Elegantly designed “spindle-whorls” are commonly 
found. Sun-worship, with special shrines on the cut-off summits of 
high mountains, was practised. There were also dances of many kinds, 
accompanied by the drum, rattle, etc. Carved images of deities were 
often found in the houses. The traditional civilizer was called Guekiau. 
These Indians “never molested white dogs, in order that they might 
not be bitten by them at the doors of the house beyond the grave.” 
The Paez maidens “are fond of flowers and very playful.” The atti- 
tude of these Indians towards strangers is still ‘decidedly hostile,” 
and they “will not allow white or black people in their homes.” Sexual 
intercourse between Paez women and men of other races is said not to 
exist. The author visited the Paez country early in 1906. 


GENERAL. 
Beauty. In the “Boas Anniversary Volume” (N. Y., 1906) Dr. A. 
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Hrdlitka discusses (pp. 38-42, 3 pl.) “Beauty among the American 
Indians.” The opinion is expressed that “there is no race or tribe of 
mankind in which the white man’s personation of beauty, as here out- 
lined is not encountered, and it is not restricted to one sex or age; but 
there are wide differences in the grade of beauty and the frequency of 
its occurrence.” Its predomination in the white races is “mainly by 
reason of the relatively greater individual variation among them.” Con- 
cerning the Indians we learn: “ Beauty in general is less common than 
among the whites, and it seldom reaches the exquisite; but there is no 
tribe in which are not occasionally seen one or more lovely infants or 
maidens, and comely youths or young men.” In bodily development 
“the Indian is decidedly superior to the white; he is not stronger, but 
nearer perfect and more plastic.’’ The individual features of a beautiful 
Indian are briefly outlined by Dr. Hrdlitka. 

Lanp-TEnNvRE. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. ix, pp. 1-11) 
G. B. Grinnell discusses “‘Tenure of Land among the Indians.” The 
civilized and the savage man differ in their attitude toward land, — 
“there is nothing in an Indian’s traditions or experience that enables 
him to image the ownership of land by persons, although he regards 
personal property much as we do.” The almost universal reverence of 
the Indians for the earth is interesting in connection with their feeling 
about the ownership of land. Mr. Grinnell informs us that “until 
within comparatively recent times, all land sales and all treaties have 
been made by the Indians on the theory that they were passing over 
to the white people certain rights of occupancy — were lending them 
the use of the land.” The whole trend of legislation has been toward 
getting away the lands from the Indians, often with cruel speed. Mr. 
Grinnell advises that “the patents issued for future allotments should 
be inalienable for life, or, better still, for one hundred years.” The per- 
manent prosperity of the remnant of the race may be secured by a 
generation or two of such anchoring to the soil. 

SocIAL ORGANIZATION. In his article, ‘A Reconstruction of the 
Theory of Social Organization,” published in the “Boas Anniversary 
Volume” (N. Y., 1906, pp. 166-178), Dr. J. R. Swanton comes to the 
conclusion that “a review of the tribes of North America north of 
Mexico thus seems strongly to contradict the prevailing view that that 
form of society in which a tribe is organized into totemic exogamous 
clans with female descent is primitive.”” One notable factor in exogamy 
has been the desire of obtaining the good-will of another group than 
one’s own; exchange of courtesies by way of marriage. Exogamy and 
totems should be considered separately, “the former in connection 
with social and consanguineal tendencies; the latter in connection with 
religion in its various phases, such as the personal manitou and the 
personal medicine.” A. F. C. and I. C. C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Dr. Krauss’s TrrsuTE TO Mr. Newer. — In a letter to the Editor of 
the Journal, Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss, the eminent folklorist of Vienna, thus 
expresses himself: — | 

“Mit schmerzlichster Bestiirzung ersehe ich aus dem eben eingetroffenen 
75. Hefte des Journals, dass unser unersetzlicher Fiihrer und Freund 
Newell am 21. J. verschieden. Was er in Amerika und in Europa fiir unsere 
Disziplin als Forscher und Organizator geleistet, haben wir alle als Bewun- 
derer seiner endlosen Kenntnisse, seiner Urteilkraft und Leistungsfihigkeit 
miterlebt. Fallen sehe ich Zweig auf Zweig! friih, ach viel zu friih verwaist 
unsere Forschung! Die besten von den besten verlassen uns! Ich trauere 
mit Ihnen und der Gesellschaft um unseren unvergesslichen Freund, Sein 
Andenken bleibt bei uns und in unserer Wissenschaft allezeit in gréssten 
Ehren!” 


How TO MAKE ONEe’s SELF INVISIBLE. — The undersigned, who has been 
for some time past gathering material on the topic of invisibility (or rather, 
“How to make one’s self invisible’), would be glad to receive information 
from the readers of the Journal and members of the society on the subject: — 

How to make one’s self invisible. Beliefs concerning this gift or quality and 
how acquired: — 

1. In classic story. 

2. Legend and folk-tale. 

3. In the poetry, the drama, and the religious and general literature of all 
ages and countries. 

4. In the folk-lore of all races. 

W. J. Wintemberg. 


WASHINGTON, OnT., CANADA. 


“Squaw WINTER,” “INDIAN WINTER,” “DoGwoop WINTER.” — Mr. W. 
J. Wintemberg, of Washington, Ont., Canada, furnishes the following inter- 
esting items: — 

1. Clipping from the Toronto Daily Star of April 8, 1907: “Kingston, 
Ont., April 8. This morning people awoke to find themselves in the midst of 
squaw winter, some three inches of soft snow having fallen during the night. 
The streets are full of slush now.” This use of the term “squaw winter” is 
cited in reference to the article on “ Memorials of the Indian,” which appeared 
previously in this Journal. 

2. We had a heavy fall of snow in Toronto on the afternoon of April 15, 
1904, and the same evening I heard a lady make the remark, “This must 
be the Indian winter.” I had never heard the expression before, and made a 
note of it. 

3. These expressions remind me of a southern phrase, “dogwood winter,” 
which is rather interesting. From the Woodstock, Ont., “Daily Express” of 
some time during 1902 (from what paper originally copied I do not know) 
was clipped this item: — 

“ Dogwood Winter.— A man from North Carolina, who was visiting in 
Philadelphia, in the course of conversation used the expression dogwood 
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winter. ‘What do you mean by dogwood winter ?’ asked his host. ‘Don’t you 
really know what dogwood winter is?’ demanded the man from Hickory, 
N. C. ‘There is always a spell of it in May, when the dogwood tree is in 
bloom. For several days there is cold, disagreeable, cloudy weather and often 
a touch of frost. Down our way it never fails, and we call it dogwood winter. 
I thought the phrase was general.’” 


An “Inp1IAN”’ Sonc. — Charles H. Williams, of Columbia, Mo., has sent 
in the following song, said to have been sung by the Indians in early times, 
a and to have been brought to Missouri from Tennessee or Kentucky by early 


settlers: — 
Chorus. Clati-clati-wamp pite-i pite-i-way, 
if Clati-clati-wamp pite-i pite-i-way, 
Clati-clati-wamp pite-i asco-by-way, 
Hiclo-piclo peace in-e-ay. 
{ 


Stanza. Clo-mi-sal sal mil-e Moses. 
Clo-mi-sal sal mil-e Moses. 

Clo-mi-sal sal mil-e Moses. 

. | Hiclo piclo peace in-e-ay. 


The words are said to mean: — 


Chorus. By and by we’ll go and see him, 
By and by we’ll go and see him, 
; By and by we’ll go and see him, 
| Away over yonder in the promised land. 


; Stanza. There now is good old Moses, 
‘ There now is good old Moses, 
bi There now is good old Moses, 
| 


: Away over yonder in the promised land. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS, 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE Fotk-Lore Socrety, LIX [1905]. PopuLar Portry 
OF THE BALocHEs. By M. LoncwortH Dames, M. R. A. S. Published 
for the Folk-Lore Society by David Nutt, 57-59 Long Acre, London: 1907. 
2 vols. Pp. xxxix, 204; 224. 

Iprp. LV [1904]. JAMAICAN SONG AND Story: ANNANCY Stories, D1c- 
GING Soncs, Rrnc Tunes, AND DANcING Tunes. Collected and Edited 
by WALTER JEKYLL: with an INTRODUCTION by ALICE WEINER, and Ap- 
PENDICES on TRACES OF AFRICAN MELOpDy IN JAMaIca by C. S. MEYERs, 
and on ENGLIsH Airs AND Motirs IN JAmatca by Lucy E. Broapwoop. 
London: 1907. Pp. xxxix, 288. 


These two valuable monographs are sufficient proof of the good work being 
done in the matter of publication by the English Folk-Lore Society. The 
collection of Balochi folk-poetry here presented is of particular interest and 
importance, since the Baloches, or Beluchis, are of Aryan stock, and, as the 
author informs us, “the whole of this poetry is purely popular in origin and 
form; there never has been in Balochi a literature in the correct sense of the 
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term, and literary influence cannot be detected anywhere, except perhaps 
in one or two of the love-poems.” Moreover, “the forms of Persian poetry 
which have been the universal standard, even of popular poetry, in Afghan- 
istan, and Musulman India, are not to be found here.’” In both form and 
substance Balochi poetry “is simple and direct in expression, and excels 
in vivid pictures of life and country, which it brings before us without any 
conscious effort at description on the part of the singer.”” As in Afghanistan, 
Persia, and Northwest India (their original home), the hereditary bards and 
minstrels known as Doms or Dombs are found, but “among the Baloches 
they are the professional minstrels and sing the poems in the assemblies of 
the clans, but are not poets themselves, as they often are among the Afghans.” 
They appear to be “merely the agency for handing down the older poems or 
publishing the compositions of modern poets, who are in almost every case 
true Baloches and not men of low or mixed origin, as among the Afghans.” 
Since it would be undignified for a Baloch to sing or recite a poem publicly, 
“a poet who wishes to make his composition known seeks out a Dom and 
teaches it to him.” In poetry the Doms are often known by the name Lori 
(Persian Liri), i.e. “minstrel.” The body of material in these volumes is 
divided into the following classes: — 

1. Heroic or epic ballads dealing with the early wars and settlements of 
the Baloches (40 poems). 

2. More recent ballads, mainly dealing with the wars of tribes now existing 
and other tribal ballads, — varying greatly in age and merit (18 poems). 

3. Romantic ballads (6 poems). 

4. Love songs and lyrics (9 poems). 

5. Religious and didactic poems and legends of saints (14 poems). 

6. Short poems, including lullabys, dastanaghs, and rhymed riddles (4 
cradle-songs, 34 dastanaghs, — poems of only a few lines, sung to the accom- 
paniment of the flute or mar, — 28 riddles and puzzles, 6 aphorisms). 

The second volume contains the Balochi texts of all the poems, so that the 
work is valuable not merely to the folklorist and the student of esthetics in 
human language, but to the philologist as well. A glossary of rare and obso- 
lete words, an index of names, and a general index add to the utility of the 
material presented. The author began collecting the poetry of the Baloches 
in 1875 continuing it till 1896. Since then, Rev. T. M. Mayer has taken up 
the work, — the only previous collector of any account was Leech (1840). 
Mr. Dames’s Balochi poems belong all to the northern variety of that lan- 
guage, as he was unable to obtain any in the Mekranidialect. With the excep- 
tion of the dastanaghs all these poems are sung by Dombs to the accom- 
paniment of the dambiro and the sarinda, both stringed instruments. The 
earlier ballads relate to events of the first part of the sixteenth century, the 
later to those of the last 150 years. The metre is quantitative, the rhyme 
“rather an accident than an essential feature.” The chief hero of the epics 
is Chakur, chief of the Rinds, who has a feud over a lady with Gwaharim, 
chief of the Lasharis. It is to be hoped that the popular poetry in Mekrani 
will soon be as well presented to the students of folk-lore. 

The volume on “Jamaican Song and Story” will be noticed later in 
another department of the Journal. 


| 


—— 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE DE L’EcoLE pEs Hautes EtupDes publiée sous les auspices 
du Ministére de I’Instruction Publique Sciences Religieuses — Dix- 
septitme volume. TaBou et TorfmismE A Mapacascar. Etude de- 
scriptive et théorique par ARNOLD VAN GENNEP. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 
1904. Pp. 363. 

MytHes ET LEGENDES D'AUSTRALIE. ETUDES D’ETHNOGRAPHIE ET DE 
SoctoLocig. Par ARNOLD VAN GENNEP. Paris: E. Guilmoto, 1906. Pp. 
xi+cxvi, 188. 


Besides a brief introduction of a general sort and an appendix on isolated 
tabus, the sixteen chapters of this book treat the following topics: Ideas about 
tabu, contagion, sanctity; imposition and sanction of the Malagasy tabu; 
tabus of the abnormal, the new and the strange; tabus of the sick; tabus of 
the dead; tabus of the chief; tabus of the clan, caste, and class; sexual tabus; 
tabus of the child and the family; tabus of property; tabus of place; tabus 
of time and orientation; animal and plant tabus; tabus of animals (a long 
section, pp. 214-294); tabus of plants; totemism, reincarnation, and zoélatry. 
There is a good index of subjects (345-356, two columns to the page). 

The “primitive monotheism,” attributed by some to the Malagasy, is 
regarded by the author as “a pure creation of the Christian believers,” the 
theory having been started by the missionaries, — this “monotheism” has 
been referred by some to Jewish and by others to Mahometan influence, but 
the most that the latter has done is “to bring in a few new amulets (e. g. 
bits of paper with Arabic writing),” and for the former there is even less evi- 
dence. The special Malagasy term for tabu is fady in Imerina, faly in the 
provinces, applied to what is “sacred, prohibited, interdicted, incestuous, 
ill-omened,” — the expression mifady signifies not only “to abstain from 
(in general),” but also, with regard to women, “to wear certain marks show- 
ing that their husbands are at war;” for “pardon me,” “excuse me,” etc., 
the expression aza fady cho is in use. The fady rests, according to M. van 
Gennep, on the two notions of “contagion” (¢ohina) and “extra-natural 
power” (hasina), attaching itself to objects and to beings that are endowed, 
either through their own essence or by consequence of an action upon them, 
by this redoubtable hasina. There are numerous contagions and sympa- 
thetic fadys. The fady, however, in the last analysis, signifies “danger- 
ous,” — all other notions (“interdicted,” “ prohibited,” “incestuous,” “ ill- 
omened,”’ etc.) are only shades of this. In the opinion of the author, “the 
idea of social obligation manifests itself positively in the coercitive and pro- 
pitiatory rites and negatively in the prophylactic and curative rites or tabus” 
(p. 27). Custom, which with us has degenerated into routine, “creates 
social continuity.” The examination of the psychological conditions of the 
jadys reveals the fact that they are by no means so absurd or trivial as, e. g. 
J. Sibree maintains: A large number of those most bizarre to the mind of 
the European are based on an extended concept of the abnormal and its 
shades, the new, the strange, etc. Here is to be found one explanation of the . 
curious practice of offering a woman to a stranger upon his arrival, — in 
order that her family may share in the “sacred” character of the new-comer, 
— and of many others equally peculiar from the modern civilized point of 
view. Sickness, for the Malagasy, is “the otherwise negligible symptom 
of the terrible internal disease resulting from the accomplishment of the 
prohibited act;”’ and the sick man has to be detabu’d. The “contagion” of 
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the dead is the reason for numerous strange ceremonies of purification, 
restoration, etc., both of individuals and of objects, property, etc. The tabu 
of the chief, his possession of the hasina, surrounds him with prerogatives, 
etiquette, etc., both when alive and when dead, concerning himself, his 
family, property and the like. Specially interesting here are the linguistic 
tabus (pages 105-112) — words tabu’d during the life of the chief, and 
words tabu’d after his death. These “ordinary” and “reserved” words are 
quite numerous and affect considerably the vocabulary of the language. 
In speaking to the chief or of him, his family, his descendants, etc., a special 
vocabulary is employed; and sometimes the castes and clans, besides their 
special tabus, had vocabularies different from those of their neighbors. The 
“sorcerers,” €. g. have a dialect of their own. The sexual tabus are very 
numerous, — among them is “conjugal fidelity,” the violation of which is 
“adultery.”” It would seem (p. 165) as if the Antimerina regarded the preg- 
nant woman as dead, for after the birth of the child they saluted her as “ resur- 
rected.” The property-marks of the Malagasy correspond to the wasm of 
the Arabs, etc. Tabus of places are often very extensive, — the whole island 
of Nosifali (the burial-ground of a clan of “sorcerers’’) is tabu’d. Many 
villages have their special fadys. Fadys attach to months, days, numbers, 
directions, etc. Every individual has his andro-jady or “unlucky day’’). 
For certain tribes or clans the north, for others the east is fady. Also certain 
parts of the house are subject to tabus. Among the animals to which fadys 
attach are: Lemurs, aye-aye, pig, wild boar, dog, cat, sheep, goat, ox (bull, 
cow), hedgehog, whale, dolphin, sea cows, many kinds of birds, chame- 
leon, lizard, serpent, crocodile, tortoise, certain sorts of fish, lobster, certain 
insects, etc. There are fewer data concerning the tabus of plants, — but 
jadys of rice, onion, tobacco, hemp, certain trees, etc., are reported. 

The tabu phenomena concerning animals and plants may be classed as 
follows according to the beliefs on which they rest: 1. The animal is regarded 
as the generator or the brother of man (e. g. lemur, crocodile). 2. As the 
reincarnation of human beings (e. g. lemur, crocodile, lizard, the hazo- 
malany plant, etc.). 3. As a man, ancestor metamorphosed (lemur, croco- 
dile). 4. As the benefactor of the human group (lemur, cow, gray paroquet). 
5. As having caused some calamity to the human group (dog, lizard). There 
are thus five explanations offered in various parts of Madagascar, viz., 
totemistic (1), rationalized totemistic (2), reincarnational (3), rationalist 
(4, 5). A fact of prime importance is that the Malagasy have no special term 
to designate the tabu’d animal, such as the Ojibwa totem; and, moreover, no 
term corresponding to the Central American nagual, Indonesian myarong, 
Australian kobong, etc. Again, the group does not regularly bear the name 
of the tabu’d animal or plant; and the tabu’d animal is not given as the pro- 
tector of the family or clan. Many “totemistic” practices known from other 
parts of the world are apparently entirely absent from Madagascar. In fine, 
“in Madagascar we find none of the characteristics of genuine totemism.” 
The beliefs and practices of the natives of Madagascar deserve a thorough- 
going investigation on the basis of the material gathered by M. van Gennep. 

M. van Gennep’s volume on “Australian Myths and Legends” has an 
introduction of 116 pages in which are discussed: The somatic and cultural 
type of the Australians, systems of filiation, primitiveness of the Arunta, 
social modifications, ideas of the Australians about conception and reincar- 
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nation, reincarnation and totemism, the two religious doctrines and the 
sacred rhombus (bull-roarer), idea of magico-religious power, myth, and 
rite, content of the legends. The body of the book consists of the texts in 
French (with foot-notes) of 106 myths and legends concerning human and 
animal origins, the sun and moon, day and night, stars, fire, water, wind, 
deluge, sea, rain, flowers, matrimonial regulations, totems, initiation-rites, 
superhuman beings, death, etc., from various tribes all over Australia, 
Many of them are quite brief and some contain brief songs, etc., in the native 
text. Among the legendary material of the Central Australian tribes, M. van 
Gennep distinguishes (with Spencer and Gillen) two categories: (1) Descrip- 
tive legends accounting for the origin and the mechanism of present institu- 
tion (e. g. the marriage relations), circumcision-rites, methods of producing 
fire; (2) legends describing the travels of the mythic ancestors and explaining 
natural incidents and the formation of the oknanikilla, or local totemic 
centres, — in these ancient institutions are only alluded to. The author 
believes that the somatic varieties met with in Australia belong to one and 
the same race “craniologically related on tne one hand to the Pithecanthropus, 
and on the other to the Spy-Neandertal type.” The various somatic varieties 
within this race suggest rapprochements with such living types as the Dravid- 
ians, Veddas, Ainu, certain groups of N. E. Africa, and even of Europe. The 
theory of the “superposition of ‘civilizations’ with different ethnic bases” 
is rightfully doubted, M. van Gennep believing that “the different Australian 
cultural types have been produced in Joco, the beginnings being represented 
by the stage reached by the Tasmanians at the time of their disappearance.” 
As to “neolithic” and “paleolithic,” the author’s remarks are interesting 
(p. xvii): “A Central Australian will act, according to the needs or the possi- 
bilities of the moment, now as a man in the paleolithic stage and now as a man 
in the neolithic stage, and in certain cases, he will polish his stones. These 
stages, attributed in Europe to different ethnic groups, appear in Australia 
as the diverse moments of a personal evolution, without any foreign influ- 
ence.” As to systems of filiation, M. van Gennep believes that “certain tribes 
have always had male descent, certain others always female descent, and: 
only tribes situated, as, e. g. the Arunta, at the point of contact, have com- 
bined both systems” (p. xxii). The Australian belief in the possibility of 
lucina sine concubitu need not be very recent, nor the Arunta so unprimitive, 
as some writers have imagined. In the Australian churinga lies what the 
American Indian conceives of in his orenda, manitou, etc., in part at least. 
Among the Australian tribes myth and ritual are found in very close rela- 
tionship, — “the myth is here a ritual told, the ritual an acted myth.” Here 
individual inventions are of considerable importance. The complicated 
ritual of the Arunta “is formed by the crystallization of rites and myths 
invented, in the course of centuries by individuals.” Ritual without myth 
may exist, but myth without ritual is impossible, — “myths are only recited 
as explanations of ceremonies,” etc. In the discussion by M. van Gennep of 
the various theories of totemism and of the views of different writers con- 


- cerning the status of the Australian aborigines from the point of view of social 


evolution, there is much of interest and value. The bibliography (pages vii- 
xi) and the notes passim indicate the wide range of the author’s reading. 
A. 
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